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Swarthmore College, | 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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be, given to the moral and religious training of the 
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Por circulars and other information, address, 

GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
h courses preparing for admission to oe 
or furnishing a good business education. e school | 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- | 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is | 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located | 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For | 
catalogue and particulars, address 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 
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SWARTHMORE, PA. 
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and Day Pupils of both sexes. 
For Catalogue, address 
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Swarthmore, Penna. 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care | 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enla’ , and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address aera 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTATS INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


College preparatory. | 





CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, | 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


HENRY | HOvSEAND SIGN PAINTING. — 


c | Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS. \oceesenss 112 N. 10th St. 


404 North 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buicoers, ano Contractors | 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. | 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, | 
212 Wallace 


8. B. RicHaRpDs, 
1917 Grate Avenue. 


|} ASPARAGUS ROOTS, 


| WEST MooRESTOWN, BURLINGTON Co., NEw 


<5 WILLIAM HEACOCK, 22 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Telephone 4036. 











Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as | 


cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 





‘AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


|1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. ‘The Chalfonte, 





To make wa 





markably 


LOW PRICES. 


‘Gustavus Golze, Merchant Tailor, 


109 N. TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


'S.F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders, 


S F. BaLpERsToN. M. BALDERSTON. 


FRUIT TREES, 


GENERAL LINE OF 
SHADE TREES txavermny tants 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
8. C. DeCOU, Nurse n 


J ERSEY. 





Ornamental 
and Plain Enameled 


lron Bedsteads 


i— For Hospital, Institution, 
and Family Use. 


The Celebrated Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. 
Wholesale and retail, at Lowest Prices. 
Free Catalogue. Manufactured by 


ROBERT KELSO, 
254 S. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
a week can be made 


$12.00 to $35. 00 working for us. Par- 


ties preferred who can furnish a horse and travel 


through the country ; a team, though, is not neces- 


A few vacancies in towns and cities. Men 
and women of good character will find this an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for profitable employment. 
Spare hours may be used to advantage. B. F. 
JOHNSON & CO., 11th and Main Sts., Richmond, Va. 


For a New Line | 
of Spring Goods | 


. v ~ | 
| we are making up Winter Garments at re- | 


Send for | 
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FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMSLE CO., CIN’TI. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. | 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 
SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
E. Roberts & Sons. 
|The Telos 
| ma iaidle 


| Within two minutes’ walk of the beach. 
Solicits the patronage of Friends. 





OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, KENTUCKY AVE., 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


The Revere, — 





Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 





team Heat. 


The Pennhurst, un Gallery. 


Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
| JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XII. 


t lt , ) t he | ; 
But, alas! instead of pressing forward toward the | and Ruth also appeared in testimony. 


mark, for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 


Jesus, how many are looking back to the weak and beggarly | 


elements to which they seem willing to be in bondage. 
Evias Hicks. 


This is a paragraph from a letter by E. H. to William Poole, an es- | meeting. 


| dominion in a close searching testimony on these words, 


| ‘* For the divisions of Reuben there were great searchings 
letter above mentioned, to William Poole, he says concerning the sug- | 


teemed Friend of Wilmington, Delaware, in Twelfth month, 1823. 
Elias Hicks was born in Hempstead, Long Island, Third month 
19, 1748, and died at Jericho, L. I., Second month 27, 1830. In the 


gestion that he should prepare a memoir of his life: ‘* Could I pen 
down something that might be useful to the present and succeeding 


generation, and then be obliterated, it might not be amiss; but as I am | 
looking forward in the faith that greater and brighter things will be | 


opened to a succeeding generation than I and the people of this genera- 


tion can bear, this makes me unwilling to leave anything of my experi- | 


ence that might tend to hinder the reception of those new and advanced 
revelations.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


ROSE AND RAINBOW. 


WHO can tell us, ah who ? 
How from the sunshine and dew 
And the dark, damp lap of the earth, 
The beautiful fragrant rose, 
In her delicate sweetness grows 
Till the heart of the summer glows, 
In this exquisite birth ! 


The deadly mist of the sea, 
How should it come to be 
Yon arch of the radiant dyes ? 
Hath the sun, with a magic light, 
Wrought all this rich delight ? 
Kissed the rose into beauty bright, 
Hung the bow in the skies ? 


Oh! Limitless Love Divine ! 
In sorrowful hearts so shine 
That forth from the pain and the woe 
Faith’s blossom of healing shall rise ; 
And for the despairing eyes 
Shall dawn in the stormy skies, 
F. M. S. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY. 
(Continued from Third Month ro.) 


15TH. Having endeavored to feel after the mind of 


Truth, and carefully to weigh the subject of going to | 


Nantucket, this morning my mind felt released from that 
concern, and we set toward Boston, accompanied by 
Obadiah Davis and Ruth his wife, both in the station of 
ministers. Had a pleasant day’s travel over smooth, level 
roads, though much poor land, forty-three miles to 
Boston ; and as no Friends reside there, we put up at a 
boarding-house. 
with a belief that there is in Boston a remnant of the 
seeking seed of Jacob, and if sought out and visited in 
their lonely abodes, might be encouraged and brought 
forward to profess the Truth. It also appeared to me, 


likely to be useful in gathering this seed than the hold- 
ing of large public meetings. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 24, 1894. 


| southward. 
| tunity in the family of Isaac Bassett, Jr., where we 








} | **mourning apparel,”’ 
that a private labor of love in this way would be more | 


{y JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXII, No. 1114. 
Next morning we set out early, and were at their 
week-day meeting at Lynn, in which I had most of the 
public service in the ministry ; though Obadiah Davis 
It was a large and 
favored meeting. Micajah Collins was also present, 
having just returned from a sixteen months’ journey 
In the evening we had a religious oppor- 
lodged. The day following we attended Salem week-day 
After a season of deep exercise, life arose into 


of heart.’’ Reuben was the first-born, called ‘‘ the be- 


| ginning of strength,’’ but through instability he could 


not excel. As in the case of the army of Israel, when 
there was an ‘‘ accursed thing’’ concealed among them, 
they could not stand before their enemies, so the ‘‘ wedge 
of gold,’’ though it might enter but bya small, thin point, 


| yet wherever concealed in the tent of the heart, would in 
| time divide and part asunder; and thus the pure seed of 
| life would be oppressed. 


It was further opened, that 
however specious and high the standing of such might be 


| outwardly, it was needful a thorough search should take 


place, in order that unity and harmony might be restored. 


| After this, I had a word of tender spmpathy and encour- 
| agement for the dear children of my Heavenly Father, 


who have been under suffering, or may have to suffer in 
this place ; and the meeting ended well. 
In the evening had a crowded meeting at Lynn. It 


| held three hours, and I hope the public labor was to profit 
| in many minds. 


18th. This morning we visited two schools, and had 


| a religious opportunity with an afflicted widow and her 


family. In the afternoon, attended a meeting appointed 
at my request at Marblehead, a town about five miles 
from Lynn, where no Friends reside. This meeting was 
held in a large Presbyterian meeting-house, and when we 
arrived the bells were rung to call the people together. 
Micajah Collins, Obadiah Davis, and myself occupied the 


| pulpit, and great quietness prevailed among the people 
| during the silent part of the meeting. 


Divine help was 
mercifully vouchsafed, and all fear of man was taken away 
after I rose on my feet. An impressive communication 


| was listened to with great attention and solemnity, and a 
| number of the people after the meeting expressed their 


satisfaction in terms of sincere feeling. There was cause 
to believe it was a seasonable opportunity, as no Friends’ 


| meeting had been held in that town for several years past. 


We were informed that before the last war and em- 
bargo, eleven hundred of the inhabitants of Marblehead 
were engaged in the cod fisheries. But the troublesome 
effects of the war with England having deprived many of 


U | them of all their means of making a livelihood, some en- 
In the evening, my mind was impressed | 


listed in the army, some took to running or smuggling in 


| goods, and many of them were lost or slain in battle. 


As a testimony of these grievous bereavements of hus- 
bands and sons, many of the women were dressed in 
and there are many orphan chil- 
Oh! the miseries and mischief of 
After the meeting at Marblehead, we returned to 


dren among them. 
war ! 
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Salem with our kind friends William and Lydia ia 
where we lodged. 


Next mourning, we set out eastward; passed through 


several villages and towns, over good, smooth, level roads | 


generally, about thirty miles, to Joseph Philbrick, at 
Seabrook, formerly called Hampton. Here we tarried 
the night ; and on inquiry I found we were in the neigh- 
borhood where Comfort Collins lives; she is the aged 
Friend whom Matthew Franklin visited a few years ago, 
and some account thereof has been circulated by means of 
his letter in manuscript.’ Joseph Philbrick was with 
Matthew at that memorable meeting, and related the cir- 
cumstance. He also gave an account of Nathan Hunt’s 
visit to Comfort Collins, when Nathan told her that 
through her ministry he was first awakened, etc. Her 
name was then Comfort Hoag. But we were told that 
now she is so entirely like a child, that there is no satis- 
faction in seeing her, and that she appears to have no 
knowledge of anything, more than an infant. 

On First-day morning, before meeting, I proposed 
going to see her; and in company with William Brown 
and Rebecca Dean of Salem, went about two miles to 
Josiah Dow’s, where Comfort Collins lives. Here again 
we were told of her being like a child, without sense or 
understanding. I thought this was intended to discourage 
me from seeing her; but at length we had permission to 
go into her room, and look at her as she was lying in bed, 
for she did not sit up much, they said. When we went 
and sat down by her, she held out her hand to us; and 
looking at us earnestly, said she did not remember to 
have seen us before. She then inquired of me where I 
lived ? how far it was off? but had no remembrance that 
she had ever been in Pennsylvania. After a silent pause, 
she said, ‘‘ The Lord he is God, and blessed is the ’’ 
here her voice seemed to sink away and be unintelligible ; 
but a young man present thought she meant to say 

‘blessed is the man that trusteth in Him.’’ She fre- 
quently turned her head and looked at me very inno- 
cently, asked whether I had a wife? any children ? and 
whether these (meaning William and Rebecca) were my 
children? After asking a few questions, and repeating 
part of a Scripture text, she would pause for a few min- 
utes, complain of cold, and ask her nurse to make a good 
fire, for she was tired of lying and wanted to sit up; 
then, in a short time, again look in my face and ask some 
questions a second time, as where I lived? what was my 
father’s name? etc. She then said she was very old. 
Although her hearing was much impaired, and her ideas 
and intellectual powers appeared to be very faint and 
feeble, yet I could not discover such total childishness as 
had been stated ; and there was a peculiar innocence, 
calmness, and quietude, that-appeared in her countenance 
and manner of expression, and manifested that the spirit- 
ual life was unimpaired by the decay of the natural facul- 
ties and powers.? By the side of Comfort Collins on the 
same bed lay Elizabeth Dow, aged upward of ninety-one 
years. She appeared to be much brighter in her mental 
faculties, though her hearing was also impaired. She was 
quiet and silent; but when I mentioned of being more 
than three hundred miles away from home, she raised her 
head and said, “‘ It is a great way off.’" We were told 


that she is very desirous to live every day in a state of 


constant preparation for death. 


> hand very 


At parting, she grasped 
1 with a very earnest look and 


forcibly ; an 


Matthew 
she was then 101 years and 


['See the letter in “ Friends’ Miscellany, ” Vol. VIII. 
Franklin's visit to her was about 1812, and 
8 months old.] 


[? Matthew Franklin, in his letter, describes himself as deeply im- 
pressed by his interview with her. “All h he says, “* have 


1er faculties, 
in a manner fied save religious sensibility.’’] 


4 


| much feeling, entreated me to remember her. 
| my hand a considerable time, seeming as though she 


| and the usual infirmities of old age. 


She held 
wanted to say-more, but her full heart lacked utterance 
in words. At the same time, perceiving that we were 
about to leave them, Comfort Collins put out her feeble 
hands, and grasped my other hand very feelingly, saying 

twice over, ‘I wish thee well,’’ ‘«I wish thee well.” 

To me, this interview and parting with these aged women 
was exceedingly interesting and instructive, and some 
deep and lasting impressions were made on my mind 


| The loss of hearing, of memory, and of ‘all the bodily 


and intellectual powers and faculties, what is it, if, hap 
pily, in the vigour of life, these gifts and talents have 
been improved? An evidence of this happy effect was 
furnished to my perception as I sat by these aged proba- 
tioners, now nearly ready to be gathered home. I felt 
myself rewarded for the labor of going to see them. 
They were a text and sérmon that have left a precious and 
lasting lesson of comfort and instruction to my soul. 

I was informed that Comfort Collins will be one hun- 
dred and five years old if she should live to the 15th of 
Tenth month next. It is in the counsels of inscrutable 
Wisdom that she is thus continued in mutability, no 
doubt; and yet as I sat by her, I could not but desire 
that she might be released from the shackles of mortality, 
—to enjoy the fruition of that happiness resulting from a 
long, a virtuous, and a useful life. 

I may here add another instance of longevity in this 
neighborhood. On leaving the above-mentioned two 
aged women, we went about two miles, and called to see 
Phebe Dow. Her son called her, and with a short cane 
she walked into the room with apparent ease, shook hands 
with us, and sat down. She was so deaf that I could not 
converse with her, which I much regretted, as we were 
told that she has her perfect recollection both of ancient 
and recent events. She said she was one hundred years 
and three months old. She makes her own bed, waits 
upon herself, and appears to enjoy herself, free from pain 
Her eye and coun- 
tenance bespoke a mind but little impaired by the load of 
a century of years. On her taking leave of an aged man 
who had called to see her, she said with apparent meaning 
and emphasis, ‘‘ Farewell; and the only way to fare well 
is to do well.’’ The man appeared to be rather of intem- 
perate habits, and the admonition was very applicable to 
him, as well as of general use. 

In the morning, after these interesting visits, I at- 
tended Seabrook meeting of Friends, and in the after- 
noon had a large and crowded meeting of very good- 
looking young people, and others, chiefly Presbyterians, 
at Amesbury. It was a precious, favored opportunity, 
though somewhat disturbed near the close by reason of a 
thunder shower, and some leaving the meeting. Next 
morning had a meeting at Newbury at 10 o’clock. Very 
few Friends belong to this meeting, and they live scat- 
tered and remote. But a number of solid, good-looking 
Presbyterians, with a flock of children, came in, and we 
had a comfortable opportunity together ; after which we 
returned to Salem. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


To meet everything that every day brings forth, as 
something that comes from God is an attainable degree of 
perfection.— Wm. Law. 


Curist built no chi 


rch, wrote no book, left no money, 
and erected no 


monuments; yet show me ten square 
miles in the whole earth where Christianity is not, and 
where the life of man and the purity of woman are re- 
spected. and I will give up Christianity.—Zowe//. 
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FRIENDS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


A series of papers read before the Newtown (Pa.) Friends’ Asso- | 


ciation, by Thaddeus S. Kenderdine. 


Furnished for publication to the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


(Continued from last week.) 
IV.—PERSECUTION AND SUFFERING. 


In 1753 there was published in London a work, in two 
quarto volumes of 650 pages each, called ‘‘A Collection 
of the Sufferings of the People called Quakers, for the 
Testimony of Good Conscience,’’ running from the rise 
of the Society in 1650 to the time of the ‘‘Act of Toler- 
ation granted to Protestant Dissenters,’’ in the first year 
of the reign of King William III. and Queen Mary, 
1689; ‘* Taken from Original Records and Authentic 
Accounts, by Joseph Besse.’’ 

This book, not very well known now, ‘‘ Besse’s Suf- 
ferings,’’ was compiled with great labor, requiring as it 
did, researches among the business meetings of Friends 
of Great Britain and her colonies in America. It is 
doubly indexed, with marginal notes, and printed on 
coarse paper. The type of the time, of course, is used, 
with the straight S in the middle of a word, and the 





crooked S at the end, and the first word of a page at the | 
lower right hand corner of the preceding one, while the | 


odd spelling, quaintness of style, and earnestness of lan- 
guage lend an added interest. 

The oath of allegiance required by Charles Second 
soon after his accession, filled the prisons of England 
with Quakers, who were no sooner at liberty than they 
again resorted to their meetings, for which many of them 
were banished. In 1672 a pardon was granted, so that 
five hundred were freed, but in a short time the merciless 
laws were again enforced ; persecutions were renewed and 
the rapacious informers waxed rich; so that it was not 


until the time of William and Mary that Friends were se- | 


cure from arrest for attending meeting, refusing to take 
oaths, pay tithes, etc. After the accession, freedom of 
worship and the allowance of the taking of an ‘‘ Obliga- 
tion of Fidelity ’’ instead of an ‘‘ Oath of Allegiance,’’ 
comparatively freed the Quakers. 

Oaths, however, were still required in courts of law, 
so that Friends, who were becoming a commercial people, 
were much harassed by their inability to give legal evi- 
dence, that their persons and property might be pro- 
tected ; but in 1609, an act was passed allowing them to 
testify in courts of justice. Even in this, however, the 
clergy were on the watch to harrass Friends, and had a 
clause inserted requiring them to pay tithes and church 
rates, under penalty of seizure of goods, and to put them 
on oath for ascertaining the amount due, the refusal of 
which oath entailed expensive law-suits. It was not until 
1715 that this clause was modified so as to partially re- 
lieve Friends. 

In scope ‘‘ Besse’s Sufferings ’’ includes Great Britain 
and her Colonies, France, Hungary and Austria, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Turkey, Syria, Egypt, and the 
island of Malta. The American Colonies take in New 
England, Maryland, and the islands of Bermuda, Barba- 
does, Jamaica, Antigua, and Nevis. A few Friends suf- 
fered persecution in New Amsterdam, now New York ; 
But the Dutch seem to have borne little malice, and their 
victims were exiles from New England who were consid- 
ered guilty of something criminal from the mere fact of 
their having been whipped ‘‘ from town to town,’’ to the 
western limits of Connecticut, so they, omitting the 
whipping but sometimes imprisoning, drove them from 
their shores in turn. The wealthy burghers excused 
themselves by saying, that, at least, ‘‘ they did not hang 
the Quakers, like the New England people.’’ One John 
Browne fared the worst, being banished to Holland after 
spending a long time in jail. With the persistence of 





\ 


é 


Friends of his time, doubtless intensified from having left 
his family behind, he worked his way back through Eng- 
land and the West Indies to New Amsterdam. Accord- 
ing to New England rules he should have been hung, 
‘‘ but the Governor on meeting him seemed ashamed ; 
said he was glad to see him back, and hoped he should 
never do so any more to any of his friends.’’ This, by 
contrast, is certainly pleasant reading. 

A glance at the Index of ‘ Besse’s Sufferings ’’ 
shows that more than 13,000 Friends were punished for 
maintenance of doctrine, in various ways,—from fines, 


| whippings, and imprisonments, to maiming and hanging. 
| Those who met death, mainly from imprisonment and 


beatings, numbered 360,—all in less than forty years. In 
one year 219 Friends were banished from Bristol, Eng- 
land. Of those who died, thirty-three were women, while 
some were children, no name given,—thus, ‘‘ Henry 
Foster, his wife and child.’’ As Friends did not at the 
period named exceed 50,000, the proportion shows the 
harshness of their enemies. Numbers were punished re- 
peatedly,—from once to as many as twelve times. We 
certainly do not appreciate the sufferings our fathers un- 
derwent that we might have freedom of conscience ; nor 
do we ask how many of us would make similar sacrifice. 

In ‘* Besse’s Sufferings’’ 73 pages are devoted to the 
persecutions of Friends in Barbadoes alone. The victims 
numbered 235, in less than forty years, many suffering 
repeatedly, for when ‘‘ training day’’ came around, the 
distraints or imprisonments were renewed while personal 
injuries from the rough element were common. 

Friends were persecuted then for the usual causes: 
refusal to do military duty, and to take oaths, non-pay- 
ment of tithes. As they grew in numbers special laws 
having reference to their peculiar testimonies were passed. 
Among the articles levied on in Barbadoes were slaves, 
horses, cows, sheep, goats, ginger, cotton, linen, etc., 
some of the things seized having such odd names that it 
is hard telling which of the kingdoms, animal or vegeta- 
ble, they belong to. ‘The distraints were based on the 
price of sugar, ranging from 2 to 2% pence per pound ; 
thus a horse would be valued at 2,000 pounds; a hog at 
160 ; two ‘‘shoaters’’ at 240 pounds of sugar. In one 
case a cow worth 2,000 pounds was taken for a fine of 700 
pounds, the bailiff taking the excess. One Friend, a 
barber, lost his ‘‘ Pole and Basons which hung out, the 
Basons costing him 150 pounds.’’ In those days, as in 
Don Quixote’s times, the barbers bled patients ; the basin 
being to catch the blood, which the crimson stripes on 
the pole typified. Dry goods, under the curious names 
of ozenbriggs, blue linen, hollands, dimity, fustian, 
dowlas, etc., had each their values in sugar, and were 
rapaciously distrained by the bailiffs. How the women 
felt as they saw the deft labors of their hands torn from 
them for their or their husband’s refusal to do what they 
felt was wrong, we can easily imagine, nor can we wonder, 
in human nature’s weakness under continuous harrying, 
that their meetings dwindled and their children stepped 
from their narrow path to walk the broad ways of the 
world. 

The first case of suffering in Barbadoes was in 1660, 
when twenty-eight Friends were taken from meeting and 


| imprisoned for not taking the oath ; the next, fifteen days 


after, when eight were treated in the same manner, ‘‘ for 
assembling contrary to law,’’ which shows that in two 
years after the landing of the first missionaries Friends 
were numerous and faithful to their testimonies. In 1669 
they addressed the governor complaining of their perse- 
cution and asking redress, specifying twenty-nine cases, 
for ‘‘ not trooping,’’ refusal to send servants to work on 
the forts, and to pay tithes. In many instances punish- 
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ments were visited on the marshals,—judgments, the 
Friends called them. One was drowned ; one, after seiz- 
ing a horse to ride tq muster, lost one of his own and soon 
died himself, ‘‘ which was observable.’’ An appraiser of 
a hog ‘‘ taken for not trooping ’’ admitted not prospering 

- since appraisement and ‘‘ would not do so more,’’ but his 
repentance was too late; for three of his negroes died 
and one jumped in a well ; personally, he lost his eyes, 
and afterwards fell in a pond and was drowned. 

From John Clunn, ‘‘ for not sending a Horse to troop, 
was taken two Heifers, two Shoaters, one weather Goat, 
and two Turkeys.’’ From the twenty-nine Friends dis- 
traints were made amounting to 111,12334 pounds of 
sugar, showing great exactitude and a dear price for faith- 
fulness. The petitioners conclude by saying ‘‘ they are 
willing to pay their Highway and Poor Rates, though 
their own Poor they do maintain and take care of their 
meeting-places.’’ No attention seems to have been given 
by the governor, for from that time to 1674 eighty cases 
of distraints, amounting to 209,496 pounds of sugar 
were made. 

One, formerly a captain, was fined 8,o00 pounds for 
refusing to train, and another was whipped for inviting 
an officer to attend meeting. Men too old and youths 
too young to fight were abused and fined. Two foreign 
Friends, on a mission, for refusing to drink wine were 
first whipped by the mob, then overridden by horses—one 
being driven into the sea was stoned to bring him back. 
This one ‘‘ was put on a pile of Sea Coal to make him 
look like a Devil, after which they put him on a Bull and 
bid him preach,’’ then placed him thereon and threat- 
ened to roll him in the sea. ‘‘ Thus they abused the 
poor man until evening, who in return only exhorted them 
to godliness and seemed more concerned about their 
wickedness than his own sufferings.’’ 

Again did Friends appeal for redress, in a long letter 
to Governor Atkins, but it was worse than in vain; for 
the cruel rulers loaded them down with still heavier bur- 
dens. In addition to other penalties, and showing the 
peculiar nomenclature of the time, a fine of twenty 
pounds of sugar was put ona citizen who lacked a ‘‘ Fixed 
Musket ; for every Cartridge Box or Collar of Bandolier, 
twenty pounds ; for every pound of powder he may want 
of his share ten pound; every pound of Bullet, five 
pounds.’’ Thus we can easily see how the peaceful 
Quakers were taxed hundreds of thousands of pounds of 
sugar. 

( Zo be Continued.) 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 13.—FourtTH MOonrtH 1, 1894. 
JESUS JUSTIFIES HIS DISCIPLES FOR EATING WITH 
UNWASHED HANDS. 

GoLpEN Text.—This people honoreth me with their lips; but their 
heart is far from me. But in vain do they worship me, teaching as 
their doctrines the precepts of men.— Matt. 15: 8, 9. 

TEACHING. 

The interview of the deputation of Pharisees and 
scribes with Jesus, which is recorded in to-day’s lesson, is 
full of deep instruction on one of the most vital points of 
true religion,—the difference between mere externals and 
the essentials of spiritual life. The scribes and Pharisees 
had no doubt noticed that the disciples of Jesus were not 
careful to observe the outward forms which they regarded 
as so important; and, seeking an occasion of offense and 
grounds of complaint against him and them, had come 
from Jerusalem to inquire why his disciples transgressed 
the traditions of the elders. 

In his reply Jesus shows them how they by their tradi- 
tions transgress the commandments of God, thus ‘‘ mak- 


| 


ing void the word of God by their tradition ’’ (Mark 7: 
13), and proving that, instead of being in accord with 
true religion, they were directly contrary toit. He illus- 
trated this by showing that one of their traditions set at 
naught the fifth commandment (to honor father and 
mother), which was regarded by some Rabbis as higher 
than all the other commandments. For their tradition 
declared that if ason, from whom help was owing to a 
father or mother, should say of his gift that it was ‘‘ given 
to God ’’ (Coréan, that is, dedicated to the temple), then 


| the son is free of his duty as a child, and need not honor 


his father or mother by extending the needed help. No 
illustration could have more clearly shown the lack of 
true religion in their traditions. The same lesson which 
Jesus teaches here has been embodied in one of Whittier’s 
poems, in which occur these words : 
** Christ’s love rebukes no home-love, 
Breaks no ties of kin apart: 
Better heresy of doctrine 
Than heresy of heart.” 

The efforts of men to make their own traditions take 
the place of the commandment of God, of the voice of 
the Spirit, have not altogether ceased. Across the onward 
course of every great reform movement, the traditions of 
men have been thrown, and it has always been claimed 
for them that they represented the true and only word of 
God. We should guard ourselves against accepting the 
mere traditions of men, instead of obeying the still, small 
Voice Divine, the Light of Christ within. 

Closing his interview with the scribes and Pharisees, 
Jesus quotes the words of Isaiah, contrasting mere lip 
service, which was of no value, with true service of the 
heart (Isaiah 29: 13). Then, turning to the multitude, 
he seeks to make them understand that it is not the mere 
outward observance that shows true obedience, but rather 
the inward condition and attitude of the heart before 
God. ‘‘ Man looketh upon the outward appearance, but 
the Lord looketh upon the heart’’ (I. Samuel 16: 7). 
It is not in the observance or the non-observance of out- 
ward rites and ceremonies that true goodness consists, but 
in overcoming evil in the heart and making that the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, where God can meet us and 
reveal his will to us. As good actions imply a good 
heart, so evil actions and wicked words reveal the oppo- 
site, and these are what in reality defile a man, for they 
show the existence of an evil purpose within. In the 
definite purpose of the heart our Lord and Master made 
the true spiritual life of his disciples to consist. God 
wants the heart of man: ‘‘ My child, give me thy heart,’’ 
for when the affections of the heart are centred upon the 
king in his beauty (the Lord, our king), then the spoken 
word and the outward act will well accord with the vision 
of righteousness and holiness which the Spirit of the 
Lord reveals to those who seek to know his will. ‘‘ Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life’’ (Proverbs 4: 23). 

LESSON NOTES, 

The scribes, to whom reference is often made, date as 
a distinct body from the time of Ezra. They copied, 
read, amended, explained, and protected the Law. Asa 
protection they invented the ‘‘ fences ’’ called *‘ the words 
of the Scribes,’’ which formed the nucleus of the ‘‘ tradi- 
tions of the elders.’’ These traditions were considered 
of equal if not greater authority than the written Law. 
Farrar, in speaking of this chapter from which our lesson 
is taken and of the increasing hatred of the church iead- 
ers toward Jesus, says: ‘‘ Every day it became more and 
more necessary to show that the rift between himself and 


| the religieus leaders of his nation was deep and final ; 





every day it became more and more necessary to expose | 


the hypocritical formalism which pervaded their doctrines. 
His first distinct denunciation of the principles that lay 
at the very basis of the Pharisaic system was caused by 
another combined attempt of the Jerusalem scribes to 
damage the position of his disciples. On some occasion 
they observed that the disciples had sat down to a meal 
without previous ablutions. Now these ablutions were in- 
sisted upon with special solemnity by the Oral Tradition. 
The Jews of later times related with intense admiration 
how the Rabbi Akiba, when imprisoned and furnished 
with only sufficient water to maintain life, preferred to 


die of starvation rather than eat without the proper | 


washing.’’ 
Many of the followers of Jesus were held in slight es- 
teem by the scrupulous Jews, for those who were unlearned 


in the Law were doubtless among them, and such were | 


regarded with contempt by the learned. Hillel has said 
that ‘‘no ignorant person would save himself from sin, 
and no ‘man of the people’ be pious.’’ To the un- 
learned and the despised Jesus came with his message of 
love, with his assurance of a Father in heaven who cares 
equally for all his children, with his incentive to a pure 
life as the outcome of a pure heart. The example of his 
own simple, pure, and noble life, open as the day and 
fearless before ali men, was a standing rebuke to the 


Pharisees and rulers, men whose lips mechanically re- | 


peated sentiments which had no depth in their inner be- 
ing and no illustration in their living. To the Jew per- 
formance was everything, while Jesus taught that unless 
right conduct were the result of right thinking and a true 
heart, it had no value in the sight of God. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


_SEESRDO TINERISAGENOSE AND JOURNAL. _ 


| 





Forty volumes have been added to the Library since the | 


? 


last ‘‘ Notes,’’ and as many more are ready to be cata- 
logued and entered. No. 1901 is Joseph Smith’s Supple- 
ment to his Catalogue of Friends’ Books. London: 1893. 

2. ** William Penn, the Founder of Pennsylvania. By 
John Stoughton, D. D. London: 1882.’’ Of the 


on my mother’s side, the study for many years of opin- 
ions entertained by the Society of Friends, and sympathy 
with the founder of Pennsylvania in his love of peace, and 
his advocacy of civil and religious freedom, have rendered 
the task pleasant and interesting.’’ 

3. ** Poems, by Bernard Barton. London: 
This is the first edition, in the original state. 

4. ‘* Hippodonomia, or the true structure, laws, and 
economy of the horse’s foot: also Podophthora, or a 
ruinous defect in the principle of the common shoe de- 
tected and demonstrated by experiments; with a propo- 
sition for a new principle of shoeing which abundant 
practice has since confirmed. By Bracy Clark, F. L. S. 
Member of the Royal Institute of France; of the Royal 
Society of Berlin and Copenhagen ; Royal Agricultural 
Society of Stuttgard ;’’ etc., etc. Second edition. Lon- 
don: 1829. 


1820.’ 


| Kelty.] London: 
| member, was much attracted by the lives of the early 
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in London, and serving as such, notwithstanding their 
membership with Friends... Bracy Clark died Twelfth 
month 16, 1760, in the goth year of his age. 

5. ‘* Visiting my Relations, and Its Results; a series 
of small episodes in the life of arecluse. [By Mary Ann 
1852.’’ This writer, though not a 


Friends, and wrote a number of books relating to Friends. 
She died in London, First month 8, 1873, aged about 83 


| years. 


6. ‘* Four Elegies : Descriptive and Moral. [By John 
Scott]. London: 1760.’’ Bound with other poems by 
various authors, and including also his ‘‘Amwell: a 
Descriptive Poem. London: 1776.’’ 

All the above named are recent purchases. The fol- 
lowing have been collected for, and donated to this 
Library by a Friend in New York. 

7- Volume I. of Friends’ Library, edited by William 
Allen. Lindfield: 1832. We stilllack back volumes 10 


| and 15 of this series. 


8. “‘A Brief Sketch of the Life of Anna Backhouse, 
by one who knew her well, loved her much, and was often 
instructed by her. [Edited by Eliza Gurney]. Burling- 
ton, N. J.: 1852.’’ This little book is inscribed : 
‘*Eunice H. Allen. Presented by Eliza Gurney, the 
editress.’’ It was privately printed, and not published. 
The sketch consists largely of extracts from A. B.’s Diary, 
and gives much interesting information concerning her 
father, the well-known Joseph John Gurney, her aunt 
Elizabeth Fry, the Buxtons, Thomas Clarkson, and others 
of her time, all well-known names to Friends. I quote: 
‘* Fifth-day [about Sixth month, 1842] I drove Susanna 
Corder in the pony-chair to the Grove. I am very much 
pleased with the fine, powerful mind, and sweet, loving 
spirit of this dear woman. She was most kind and affec- 
tionate to me, and I really prize the privilege of her 
friendship. We talked about Quakerieties, etc. I asked, 


| Were not different religious dispensations fitted to differ- 
| ent minds, and would it not suit some much more than 


others to be Friends? Yes, she said ; but she thought no 
one who had really appreciated Quakerism would leave it. 


| I don’t think she agreed with me, that some minds are not 
preparation of this work the author says: ‘‘Quaker descent | 


fitted for it ; cannot appreciate it ; though she said some 
could less than others. She was very sensible about the 
motives of young people, etc. The Backhouses came to 
tea. We had a sitting in the evening, and A. J. spoke to 
J. H. and me, and said we were designed for extensive 
usefulness, she believed, and we must bow the neck tothe 
yoke, which had been already found easy, etc. It was 
quite instructive, and I believe I wished to be as good as 
she said I ought, though I don’t think I have a very def- 
nite idea of what sort of thing they mean is required. 
But I may know in time. Only to be willing! Well, 
may it be so.’’ She was born at Earlham, Twelfth month 
21, 1820, was married to John Church Backhouse, Elev- 
enth month 9, 1843, and died on the English war steamer, 
Bull- Dog, off Palermo, First month 17, 1848, her party 
having gone on board this ship by the advice of the cap- 


| tian, in consequence of the breaking out of the revolution 


This Friend was the author of many articles on the | 


veterinary art in Rees’s Cyclopedia, as well as many 
works on the horse, a long list of which is given in 
Joseph Smith’s catalogue. The present volume contains 
several of these, besides those named in the title-page, 
above given. He also wrote ‘‘An Exposure of the Cor- 
ruption of the Saxon name Arms Housen into Alms 
Houses ; and of some other Norman Corruptions. By 
B. C., Vestryman of Mary-le-Bone.’’ 


instances of Friends being chosen as vestrymen of parishes 


There are several | 


\ 


at Palermo. 

g. A fine copy of ‘‘ Robert Barclay’s Apologie [in 
German]. Germantown: 1776.”’ 

10. ‘‘A Short Account of that Part of Africa Inhab- 
ited by the Negroes,’’ etc. Second edition. Philadel- 
phia: 1762. Bound in half-morocco with gilt edges. 
And 11, ‘‘A Caution to Great Britain and her Colonies,”’ 


etc. By Anthony Benezet. London: 1784. 
12. Thomas Evans’s ‘‘ Exposition of the Faith of 
Friends. Philadelphia: 1828.’’ The first edition. 


13. A volume of pamphlets and tracts, by Friends. 





14. Discipline of New 
Providence : 
New York: 1877. 

16. ‘‘Accounts of Two Attempts towards the Civiliza- 
tion of some Indian Nations in North America.’’ Lon- 
don: 1806. 

18. ‘* Elizabeth Fry. Life and Labors of the eminent 
Philanthropist, Preacher, and Prison Reformer. Com- 
piled from her Journal, and other sources. By Edward 
Ryder. New York: 1883.’’ 

19. ‘‘A Narrative of the Captivity and Sufferings of 
Benjamin Gilbert and his family ; who were surprised by 
the Indians, and taken from their farms, on the Frontiers 
of Pennsylvania, in the spring, 1780. London: 1790.’ 

20. ‘* The Principles of Peace Exemplified,’’ etc. By 
Thomas Hancock. Boston: 1838. 

21. ‘* Memoir of Elizabeth T. 
from her Letters and Journal. Second edition. Balti- 
more: 1860.’’ Copyrighted by Francis T. King. 

22. ‘* Twelve Discourses, delivered chiefly at the 
Meeting-house of the people called Quakers, in the Park, 
Southwark. By the late Thomas Letchworth. Salem : 

1794.'’ An American edition unknown to Joseph Smith. 
23and 24. ‘Two volumes of the Baskerville edition of 
Milton’s works: ‘‘ Paradise Lost. A Poem in Twelve 
Books. The Author John Milton. From the Text of 
Thomas Newton, D. D., Birmingham: Printed by John 
Baskerville. 1760.’’ ‘* Paradise Regain’d. A Poem in 
Four Books. ‘To which is added Samson Agonistes: and 
Poems Upon Funeral Occasions. The Author John Mil- 
ton ’’ etc., as above. 

These two volumes have been carefully and tastefully 
‘*red-lined at Washington Jan’y 1868.’’ A note says: 
‘« The ‘ Baskerville’ Edition of 1760, with the names of 
the Subscribers, and Life of Milton, complete. The 
Baskerville Edition is Rare: but with Subscribers’ Names, 
&c. [as here] it is Rariss.’’ 

25 and 26. Lindley Murray’s Power of Religion, &c. 
New York: 1836, and New York: 1860. 

27. ‘** The Christian Quaker, and his Divine Testi- 
mony Vindicated by Scripture, Reason, and Authorities ; 
against the Injurious Attempts, that have been lately made 
by Several Adversaries, with Manifest Design to render 
Him Odiously Inconsistent with Christianity and Civil 
Society. In II. Parts. The First more General, by 
William Penn. The Second more Particular, by George 
Whitehead. Printed in the year 1674.’’ A 
clean copy in good condition, with former owner’s name : 
‘© Theophilus Spurrier His Boock.’’ ‘‘ William Smith 
His Book 1739.’’ 

28. ‘* Book of Meetings; Containing an Account of 
the Times and Place of holding the Meetings of the So- 


England Yearly Meeting. 
1849, and of New York Yearly Meeting. 


, 


King. With extracts 


ciety of Friends in America. New York: 1858.’’ With 
map inserted. 
29-32. Four Volumes of ‘* The American Annual 


Monitor ; or Obituary of the Members of the Society of 
Friends in America,”’ for the years 1858-63, inclusive. 
33- ‘** Een Roep, Van de Doot, tot het Leven,’’ etc. 
Amsterdam: 1662. This is a Dutch Edition of ‘ 
from Death to Life, and Out of the Dark wayes and wor- 


ships of the World where the Seed is held in Bondage | 


under the Merchants of Babylon, Written by Marmaduke 
Stephenson ; who (together with Another dear Servant 
of the Lord called William Robinson) hath (since the 
Writing hereof) suffered Death, for bearing Witnesse to 
the same Truth, amongst the Professors of Boston’s Juris- 
diction in New England. With a 
Letters, which they Writ to the Lord’s People a little be- 
fore their death. And also the True Copy of a Letter as 


it came to our hands, from a Friend (Peter Pearson) in 


‘A Call | 


| Mouth, near Aldersgate. 


| pears from the title-page of the translation, in 1660. 








True copy of Two | 


| 
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New England, which gives a brief Relation of the man- 


| ner of their Martyrdom, with some of the Words which 
| they exprest at the time of their Suffering. 


London. 
Printed for Thomas Simmons, at the Sign of the Bull and 
1660.’’ This Dutch Edition is 
unknown to Joseph Smith. Inserted in our copy is an 
autograph note from George P. Marsh, as follows: ‘‘ This 
translation evidently contains matter not found in the 
English original. ‘That Edition was published, as ap- 
The 
royal letter to Endicott (p. 25) is dated in 1661, as are 
also the order of the Council at Boston, pp. 25-6, and the 
letter, p. 28. All the matter not specifically mentioned 
in the title page, as well as the above, appears to be de- 
rived from some other source than the English pamphlet. 
That the book is perfect, appears from the fact that it 


| contains all the matter specified in the title page, and also 


from the want of a catch-word at the bottom of p. 28. 
—G. P. M.”’ 

It contains 28 pages, and was bought for $20, asa 
price mark indicates. A sketch of the life of Marma- 
duke Stephenson is found in Tuke’s Biographical Notices 
of Friends, vol. 2, p. 39 


34-36. Memorials of deceased Friends. New York 
Yearly Meeting. 1832and 1889. New England Yearly 
Meeting. 1841. ; 

37- ‘*The Doctrines of the Society of Friends, as 
set forth in the Life and Writings of Thomas Story.’’ 
Philadelphia: 1859. 

38. ‘* Hymns and Meditations. By Anna Letitia 
Wading.” Philadelphia : 1859. 


39. ‘* The Principles of Religion, as professed by 
the Society of Christians, usually called Quakers,’’ etc. 
By Henry Tuke. New York: 1837 

40. ‘* Journal of the Life of John Woolman. To 


which are added His Works.’’ London: 1824. 

Fuller ‘‘ Notes,’’ suggested by a somewhat hurried ex- 
amination of these and other books in the Library, may 
be looked for later, when other duties are less pressing. 

A. B. 

Swarthmore College, Third month 18, 1894. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
Our Blessed Master said, ‘‘ The kingdom of Heaven is 
like unto a little leaven which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal until the whole was leavened.’’ 
This is one of the most suggestive, and at the same time 
the most easily comprehended, of the different compari- 
sons with which Jesus illustrated the kingdom of heaven. 
In the first place the leaven was Asdden in the meal, buried 
out of sight, where it could do its work in secret, and 
have an opportunity to come into direct contact with 
every particle of the meal. Every good housekeeper 
knows how thoroughly the leaven (or yeast) must be 
stirred through the flour, and she also knows that her 
sponge must be kept warm, in order that the whole mass 
may rise, that if it falls below a certain temperature the 
active principle,-or life of the leaven, is destroyed, and 
her bread will bea failure. We also note that the meal, 
(or flour), is entirely passive, offering no resistance what- 
ever to the operations of the hidden life within. How 
exactly these three conditions have to be fulfilled in the 
workings of the spiritual leaven in the human heart. In 
the first place it has to be hidden, where its regenerating 
influences can go on in secret and silence, ‘‘ unhonored 
and unknown of men,’’ then the heart must be kept warm, 
as a cold or indifferent heart destroys its life; and in the 
third place we must be entirely passive, placing no ob- 
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structions or hindrances in the way of its free operations ; 
then the two baptisms, first of repentance and then of 
the Holy Spirit, like the little leaven, will begin their work, 
the earthly into the Heavenly life. 


den or instantaneous, it takes hours to accomplish its full 
work ; and thus it is with the work of the spirit, its growth 


until we are well-nigh discouraged ; this is because our sel- 


seems oftentimes very slow, running sometimes into years, | tay. 


‘Be not as such who err through wine.’’—Jsa. 28 : 7. 
‘¢ He that loveth wine and oil shall not be rich.’’— 


; | Prov. 21: 17. 
will cleanse, purify, and lift the whole nature up, out of | 


The power to resist temptation is as a tower ‘that 


: : : | stands four square to every wind that blows.’’ 
Let us also notice that the action of the leaven is not sud- | 1 ) 


To many of the invitations, sure to come to every 
one, there are temptations which will certainly lead 
To these, three little words should be emphati- 


| cally used, decisively meant, and stood by when said: 


fishness puts so many obstructions in the way, we are not | 


passive, the broad way of self-indulgence is so much easier 


and pleasanter to us, than the strait and narrow way of | 


self-sacrifice and self-surrender, that the operations of the 
Father’s love are constantly checked, and hence the 
whole nature is not leavened. 
not accept a half service, his demands are to ‘‘ love him 
with all our mind, might, soul, and strength.’’ 
seems well nigh impossible to us imperfect beings, but his 
everlasting patience bears with us, he wats for us to grow. 
Is it any harder for us to learn to walk spiritually, than it 


physically? See how timid it is, what coaxing and en- 
couraging on the part of the mother it takes to inspire it 


Our Heavenly Father will | 


This | 


—‘‘J say no,’’—and there make an end of it. 


For these matters I have given you truth for authority 
—truth as found and proven in the experience of the best 
and most successful men among us. 


ANOTHER SEASONABLE MEDITATION. 
[From Zhe Outlook, N. Y., Lyman Abbott’s Paper. ] 
Jesus Curist did not come into the world to make new 
conditions of salvation; to reveal a different God from 


| the one revealed to Old Testament prophets ; to indicate 
is for the little child to learn to stand alone, and walk | 


with any confidence in itself; how often it falls when | 


attempting to go alone; yet under the inspiration of the 


mother’s loving tones and watchful help, it finally gains | 


courage, learns to balance itself, and steps proudly off 
alone. 
effort we make to overcome the hindrances which the 
light reveals to us as lying in the way, and if through an 
earnest cry to God, we reach out to him for help, he is 


our feet again when we do fall. A. M. S. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TEMPERANCE TEXTS.—I. 
BY JOHN H. COOPER. 
Let me, in behalf of the cause of Temperance, begin by 


And just so we gain spiritual strength by every | 


or initiate a change in the divine administration ; to sub- 
stitute a new offer or covenant for the old one; or to 
make possible what before was impossible. The condi- 
tions of salvation have never been changed. ‘They are 
the same under the New Testament as under the Old 
Testament ; the same for the Christian as for the Jew, 
and for the Jew as for the pagan. ‘They are not conven- 
tional or arbitrary conditions; they lie in the nature of 
salvation. Jesus Christ came into the world, not to create, 
abolish, or modify these conditions, but to make them 


| clear, and to help men beth to understand and to accept 
ever near, and ready to save us from a fall, or help us to | 


them. 
Salvation is character. 
good, and lost when he is wicked. 


A man is saved when he is 
When a man is doing 


| wrong, there is only one way in which he can be saved ; 


it is by ceasing to do wrong and beginning to do right. 


| And when he has done wrong, and his feet are enmashed 


stating the substantial truth of fact in the circumstantial | 
variety of expression ; ‘‘for it is clear that in whatever | 


study,’’ and to present the results of our experience to 
others. 


Humboldt says: ‘After all, it is continued temperance 
which sustains the body for the longest period of time, 
and which most surely preserves it free from sickness.’’ 


There is no better way to provide for the common de- 


« a1 ~ fe »? | ° : 
fense of home and character against the ‘‘saloon,’’ than | wrong-doer must cease doing wrong ; that is repentance ;— 


individual total abstinence. 


it is our duty to act, those matters also it is our duty to | ‘t habit which he has forged for himself. 


in temptations, and his better purposes thwarted and de- 
feated by the evil habits he has formed, he needs a strong 
hand to help him; to disentangle him ; to break the fet- 
We all 


believe this. The disciple of Ethical Culture, who does 


| not know whether God is or is not, but who goes down to 


the East Side to help men, does so because he knows that 


| by his wiser judgment and his stronger will he can help 
| men whose judgment is not wise and whose wills are weak. 


‘* Temperance and labor may be considered our two | 


best physicians.’’— Rousseau 


‘* Man was made to have a distinctive self-hood. It 
is within himself and by himself and for himself, that he 
must plan and do first of all, if he would become the wise, 
successful man of duty and of large accomplishments.’’ 


‘* Man who man would be must rule the empire of 
himself.’’ 


The Gospel message to men—the same in the Old 
Testament and in the New Testatemt—is, first, that the 


and, second, that God will help him by his strong will, but- 
tressing the disheartened and discouraged will ; accepting 
that help is faith. And as to the guilt and shame of the 
past? God will take care of that ; has taken care of that. 
The past is God’s; the present and the future are ours. 
And Jesus Christ? Jesus Chtist has come to make this 


| clear ; to show us what right living means ; it means living 


Therefore, let us so work that, the lines of duty which | 


we prescribe for ourselves shall be straight, and not lines 
of confusion, and the stones with which we build shall 
not be stones of emptiness. 


I know not what others would say, but as for me, for | 


personal purity and protection, I would draw the line far 
enough away from the temptation as not to be in danger 
of erring therein. 


‘And every man that striveth for the mastery is tem- 
perate in all things.’’—/. Cor. 9 : 25. 


as Christ lived; to show us who God is; he is such a 
One as Jesus Christ was. 

The religion of Jesus Christ is all summed up in one 
word—Love. All duty is loving our neighbor as Christ 
loved us. And when we have failed in that love, or fear 
that we shall fail, then our hope lies in this, that God is 
love, as Christ was love, and forgives our failures and 
helps us to succeed. To have faith in Christ is to have 
faith in love; faith that life is love, and love is the fulfil- 


| ing of the Law; faith that God is love as Jesus Christ 
| was love, and in that love of God is help and strength to 
| do as Christ did, and to be what Christ was. 


This is Christianity. 
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SOME HISTORICAL POINTS. 
A FRIEND has sent us a clipping from one of the daily 


HowaArpD M. JENKINS. 
HELEN G. LONGSTRETH. 


{| 


newspapers (Philadelphia), giving a brief report of a | 


recent lecture on early conditions in Pennsylvania, by Dr. 
S. D. McConnell, ‘‘ rector’’ of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
church in this city. The speaker, the report says, ‘‘ gave 
a very impartial review of ecclesiastical conditions and 
development in the early days of Penn’s colony,’’ and it 
then adds a few points to give an idea of what he said. 
We extract the following: 

“Penn himself, Dr. McConnell said, had very few qualities usually 
associated with Quakers, and was never thoroughly at home with them 
here—so little, indeed, that he was never able to control their 


policy, and at one time, harassed both by the Church and the 
Quakers, resolved to sell his proprietorship. 


| met on the 19th, occupying the day. 


| monious feeling. 


* Dr. McConnell confessed that the Church in siding against the | 
proprietor and his family in the disputes during the first part of the | 


eighteenth century was for the only time in colonial history on the 
popular side.”’ 

Our correspondent thinks that some correction should 
be made of these statements. -They are, it must be ad- 
mitted, misleading, though this may be the fault of the 
brief report more than of the lecturer’s actual language. 
To say that Penn ‘‘had very few qualities usually asso- 
iated with Quakers,’’ depends for its truth on the phrase 
‘* usually associated with.’’ That he was a real Friend, 
and that the sympathy and unity of Friends were heart- 


ily given him in this country, as in England, isof course | 


true beyond challenge. 
to control’”’ 
mischievous half truths. 
‘* control,’’ 


To say that he was ‘ never able 


Of course he never desired to 
in the precise sense of that word. 
rare exceptions, from 1682 until the time of his apoplec- 
tic seizure and disability, in 1712, there was always a 
deep regard and deference for him manifested in the col- 
ony. His desire to sell his proprietary right arose from 
his pecuniary troubles, caused mainly by the rapacious 
claims of his agents, the Fords. 


The part taken by some of the ‘‘church’’ people 


against Penn, between 1702 and 1712, which Dr. Mc- 
Connell designates as ‘‘the popular side,’’ was by no 


means sympathized with or 
the people of the Colony, or, indeed, more than a small 


the policy of Friends here is one of those | 


But, with | 


| Avery, in her 83d year; 


its work. T tie dite committee held a two-days’ session 
on the oth and roth of the present month, and again 
The attendance at 
all these meetings of the committee was large, the greater 
part of the members being present. 

The book, as now completed by the committee, needs 
at this writing, to be corrected by the printers, and pro- 
vided with an index, and copies will then be sent, by the 
committee’s direction (under the authority of the Yearly 
Meeting), to the correspondent of each monthly meeting, 
in order that Friends may be informed as to the work 
when the Yearly Meeting assembles, as it will then be 
presented to the meeting for its action. 

The committee’s labors have been conducted with 
much earnestness and diligence, throughout the two years, 
and have been characterized by the most kindly and har- 
At the close, on the roth, there were 
expressions from many members, cordially assented to by 
all, testifying to the love and condescension which had 
prevailed, as well as the deep and serious spirit in which 
the subject has been considered. 


‘*T am aware,’’ says an old friend and correspondent 
of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, writing from an 
interior State, ‘‘ your custom is not to publish the deaths 
of non-members.’’ We quote his remark in order to say 
that we have not such a rule as he suggests. The notices 
of births, marriages, and deaths, inserted in the paper— 
all without charge—are such as are presumed to be of 
interest to our readers, and therefore relate to many 
‘¢ Friendly people,’’ who are not actually members of the 
Society, and in other cases to persons connected with 
Friends, or well-known to an, though not perhaps to 
be described as ‘‘ Friendly.’ 





BIRT HS. 
FELL.—At West Grove, Pa., Second month 25, 1894, to Abner G. 
and Mary M. G. Fell, a daughter, who is named Marianna. 


MORRELL.—At Boston, Mass., Third month 16, 1894, to Ralph 
W. and Mary Harrop Morrell, a daughter, whois named Dorothy. 


DEATHS. 


AVERY.—At West Hoboken, N. J., on Third-day, Third month 
6, 1894, after a short illness, Mary Woolman Avery, widow of John 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. Interment from the residence of her son-in-law, Ben- 


| jamin Day. 


supported by a majority of | 


portion, and therefore was heartily unpopular, as it well | 


deserved to be. In the controversies which prevailed 


twenty to thirty years after his death, the situation was 
different, for his sons did not regard or treat Pennsylvania 
ashe did. To them it was a piece of property, nota 
‘« holy experiment.’’ 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
which for two years past has been engaged in the revision 
of the Book of Discipline has now substantially completed 


THe Committee of 


| Society of Friends. 


She was born at Morrisville, Bucks county, Pa., in 1811, and was 
the daughter of Stephen Comfort and Mary Ivins, and a great-grand- 
daughter of John Woolman. 

In 1833 she married John Avery and resided in Philadelphia, but 
later, removed to Nashville, Tenn., where her husband died in 1847. 
They had eight children five of whom are still living. 

The notice of her in a West Hoboken paper says: 

“ She was a loving mother and a sincere friend, and spent her life 
in usefulness to those she loved. She was a woman of rare intelli- 
gence, poetic feeling, and a searcher after truth. Her mind was singu- 
larly clear up to the day of her death. Her limited means were used 
in doing good to her fellow creatures. She had almost a ‘ superstition 
of goodness.’ She was a gentle ministrant who went about with un- 
heard step, giving much and asking nothing, her life a simple commen 
preached through deeds.” 


DANIELS.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Third month 17, 1894, Howard, 
infant son of Henry and Annie M. Daniels. 


QUICK.—At her home, near Mendon Centre, N. Y., Second 


month 15, 1894, Tamar F. Quick, of pneumonia, in her 77th year. 
She was one of our lifelong members, and dearly beloved in the 
She leaves six children to mourn her loss, four 
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daughters and two sons, all married exceptone daughter. In 1828 she 
came with her parents, Isaac and Mehetible Ewer, one brother and 
three sisters, to Monroe Co., N. Y., and was married to George Quick, 
21st of Second month, 1839. Tamar, being a widow sixteen years, 
frequently drove her own horse a distance of 2% miles to her 
meeting to mingle with those of a like faith, of love to God and 
love to man. The funeral gathering was held in Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, on the 18th, a large and sympathetic audience in at- 
tendance. Charlotte W. Cocks addressed the people, and spoke 
of the deceased in tenderness, feelingly urging all to be also ready 
even as this dear friend, “ as a shock of corn fully ripe, to be gathered 
in the garner of the Lord.” a # 


REESE.—At Sparrow's Point, near Baltimore, Md., Third month 
9, 1894, Arthur Lacy Reese, son of Henry and Mary Anna Reese, in 
the 27th year of his age. 


By invitation of the Epworth League of Sparrow's Point Methodist | 
Episcopal Church, he was to have delivered on the evening of the th | 


a lecture on Electricity. In the afternoon he went to the church with 


an assistant to arrange wires and apparatus for the lecture, and was mak- | 


ing provision for bringing the arc or street light circuit into the church. 


must have been holding the wires at the time that the assistant, by an 
arranged signal, turned on the current from the street. The moment 
this was done there was a flash, and the assistant promptly turned the 
current off again and rushed into the church, only to find that the acci- 
dent had been fatal. 


dermically but without effect. 

The only reasonable explanation of the accident is thus stated by 
the Baltimore Sun; ‘‘ The wires were the ordinary insulated variety, 
and it is supposed this coating was insufficient or was defective in the 
pieces grasped by Mr. Reese.”” As he was well acquainted with the 
currents he was using, and was by disposition and training careful in 
his mechanical work, and he is further reported to have taken special 


accident in handling the wires must have been the cause of the fatal 
shock. 

In his death the Society of Friends loses one of its most promising 
young members. His industry and courageous adherence to a definite 
aim in life make his career worthy of record, as an example and inspira- 
tion to others. 

At the close of his school course at the Friends’ Elementary and 
High School, Baltimore, he entered the Baltimore Manual Training 
School, where he continued for two years. 
of the Ellicott Machine Co., of Baltimore, where he remained for five 
years. Fortwo of these years he attended the evening classes in 
Mechanical Drawing at the Maryland Institute and received the usual 
certificate at the end of the course. As he was living during this time 
about eight miles outside of Baltimore, his daily routine was to leave 
home at 6.15 in the morning, work hard in the shop or elsewhere dur- 
ing the day, attend his drawing classes in the evening, and return home 
at about 10.30 at night; yet he was through all this hard work not only 
courageous in the best moral sense, but he maintained a cheerfulness 
of temperament that was a strength toall about him. Moreover, those 
who knew him best during this later and necessarily exposed period of 
his boyhood, bear earnest testimony that he was faithful and trust- 
worthy in his work, even-tempered on all occasions, and above all pure 


in his own life and conversation, and a positive influence for good to | 


those who were associated with him. 

From the salary he received from the Ellicott Machine Company 
he managed to save a large portion and in the fall of 1890 he under- 
took a course in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering in the Johns 
Hopkins University. His course was the usual three years’ course of 
that institution, and was completed with the class of 1893, his ex- 
penses being paid out of his previous savings and with earnings made 
during the summer vacations, one of which he passed in the employ of 
the Maryland Steel Company at Sparrow’s Point. Here he made such 
a favorable impression that a month before his graduation at the Uni- 
versity he received the appointment of Superintendent of the electrical 
a of the company, a position which he held at the time of his 

eath. 

He was a birthright member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, and 
an interested member of the Society. His death is keenly felt by a 
large circle of friends. # # S, 

SHUTE.—Levi 
Shute, was born in Richmond, Indiana, on the Second day of Ninth 


month, 1838, died Third month 7, 1894, aged 55 years, 6 months, and | 


5 days. 


_ Though not a member of the Society of Friends, and residing at a | 
distance from their meetings, he was a Friend in principle, and a | 


regular reader of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. He was a good 


man; you could not be in his company any time, without feeling his | 
power for good. A notice in a Richmond journal says: ‘‘ When he | 


was but a babe his parents removed to a farm three miles southwest of 
Richmond, where he grew up to manhood, the eldest of a family of 
eight children. For the past twenty five years he had resided at his 


| painful illness, Edward R. Vail, in the 75th year of his age. 
ber of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 


| ceived the summons, ‘ Come up higher.’ 





A physician was summoned very promptly, who | 
after trying to induce artificial respiration; gave strong stimulants hypo- | 
Death must have been instantaneous. | 


| cells. 


| arrest ?’’ 
| I did’ent, and I had to tell em somethin’.’’ In the same 
paper $35 reward is offered by relatives of the white vic- 





| the Governor of the State. 
Keerans Shute, son of Samuel and Deborah | 
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late home, four miles south of Newcastle, Henry county, where by his 
upright life and noble qualities of heart and mind he won the confi- 
dence and esteem of all who knew him. Possessed of sound judg- 
ment and unquestionable integrity, he was often chosen to fill positions 
of trust, and was one of Henry county’s most useful and worthy citi- 
zens. His sympathies were ever with the weak and helpless, and the 
widow and the fatherless can testify of his kindness. He leavesa wife 
and three children, aged parents, five brothers, and one sisterto mourn 
the loss of a devoted husband and father, a noble son, and affectionate 
brother.” . 


VAIL.—At Dunellen, N. J., Second month 26, after a long and 
A mem- 


WOOD.—Third month 6, 1894, after a week’s illness, Shepherd 
Wood, in the 7oth year of his age. 

He was an active member of Pipe Creek Monthly and Particular 
Meeting, Md., and will be much missed in his little meeting as well 
as in his home. 

In the First-day school at Pipe Creek Meeting, on the 18th of Third 


| month, the following minute was adopted : 
How the accident occurred is not exactly known, further than that he | 


**On the 6th of Third month, 1894, our friend Shepherd Wood re- 
He has passed from works 
to reward. His genial presence will be missed by one and all. His 
familiarity with passages from the Bible and the discipline and writings 
of Friends, were ofttimes a help to us in our little Bible class.” 


A VISIT TO THE AIKEN PRISON. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


WE went this week to visit the seven men who are in 


| jail on suspicion of being participants in the late riot ; 
| we were told by the wife of the warden that he was away, 


anaes t " | and had the key, but we might go to the window and see 
precautions in this case, a defect in material or some unaccountable | 


some of them. We stood at the grated opening, and a 


| crowd of men and boys, from /en years up, loose in the 
| corridors, gathered around the barred window with eager, 
| wistful faces. 
| for all ; we had papers for each, but every hand was held 


We regretted not having oranges enough 


out for an orange. We talked and read to them, en- 


| deavoring to give a word of sympathy and comfort to the 
He then entered the shops | 


innocent or guilty alike, reassuring them that each one 
had a portion of the divine spirit within him, etc. The 
earnestness with which most of them gazed at us was 
pathetic. 

We saw some poor fellows peering from their locked 
They have no beds—only two blankets and the 
bare floor. Thirty-seven colored men and boys and one 
woman are in the jail; she was out in the court with us 
and the keeper’s wife, and their little boys (white), who 
seemed as eager and hungry as the prisoners. The wife 
told me she had seven children. I saw the faces of the 
very little ones from the second story window, where they 


| live amid such surroundings! She said, ‘‘ we have to make 


a livin’, and not a Bible in the prison,’’—though M. S. 
has often supplied them. I suppose they are carried away 


| when the inmates are liberated. 


The Aiken Journal of Second month 7, had a long 
article headed, ‘‘ Rouse Bidge Race Riot. A Full Con- 
fession Made.’’ We said to one of the seven men: ‘The 
paper says you made a full confession at the time of your 
He answered : ‘‘ Da said da would kill me if 


tims for the arrest of each megro participant, and $75 by 
Court convenes here next 
month. We shall watch with interest the result. George 
Washington, the crippled victim at the ‘‘ Home,’’ im- 
plores us to do something for his two sons in jail, 
charged with the riot. We did not know what we 
could do. He said, pitifully, ‘‘ Why, you see’d us; 
you knows how we’s was treated, ’an I knows some of 
"em dat hurt us dat night.’’ Alas, we sigh for the little 
justice or mercy shown to colored people in this State. 
We are still caring for some of them.. The crippled man 


| hobbles about a little on two crutches ; he was pleased to 
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cut potatoes for planting, a friend having sent a barrel to 
the School. We have had the patch around the ‘* Home’’ 
ploughed, and furnished seeds to plant. The boy has 
recovered, and is in school here. They are dependent 
almost entirely on us for support. We most cordially 
thank the dear friends who have sent special donations for 
them ; it has been a blessing. As we write, four have 
come into our room from the riot district, asking for 
help. 

Our friend Mary Willets, who has been visiting us 
most acceptably, has gone in company with M. S. to Sa- 
vannah, Beaufort, St. Helena Island, Mount Pleasant, 
etc. M. W.’s visit will long be remembered; she gave 
much of interest to the pupils, and they became much 
attached to her. After her farewell, during Chapel exer- 
cise on Second-day, one of the colored teachers spoke of 
the appreciation and pleasure of her visit, and requested 
the pupils to sing, ‘*God be with thee ‘till we meet 
again. m ae 


Atken, S. C., Third month 16. iz 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
EGYPT AND EGYPTIAN DISCOVERY. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL: 

I ENJoy the paper, especially some of the recent numbers. 
The poem on the first page, entitled ‘‘ Dedication,’’ in 
the issue of First month 27, bespeaks a condition that I 
love ; and now, approaching the second milé-stone in 
the eighth decade of life, | can affirm that the one essen- 
ial state in spirituals is to be ‘‘ Thine,’’—for the mortal 
one the effort to approach nearer and nearer tothe Great 
First Cause ! 


* God loves from whole to parts, but human Soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole.” 

Although I own the book containing the ‘« Journal of 
John Comly,’’ yet your extracts are as a portraiture, very 
edifying, especially in that they exhibit to those who are 
** without,’’ and exoteric the deep humiliations and bap- 
tism of suffering into which the witness is introduced 
when in travail for the suffering seed. 

An extract from Scribner's Magazine is instructive, in 
relation to that perpetual Sphinx, Egypt, and, although 
it is true that sculptures and monuments there give us 

‘no direct information ’’ upon the subject of the Exo- 
dus, as A. L. Lewis says, yet Egyptologists infer that this 
event took place during the time of Rameses II. A re- 
cent extract I have seen from the proceedings of the 

‘Society of Biblical Archeology,’’ contains a caution as 
follows: ‘* The early histories of Israel and Egypt, so far 
as the records are known to us, are so absolutely indepen- 
dent of each other, and so deficient in positive synchro- 
nisms that the date of the Exodus and of the Egyptian 
king who is connected with it may be assigned to any 
year we fancy,’’ etc. I have taken the trouble to add up 


the time which the eight different authorities (eminent 
Egyptologists), as given in Prof. A. H. Sayce’s recent 
work on Egypt, ‘‘ The Ancient Empires of the East,’’ 


regard the time in which the great king Menes reigned. 
The above mentioned sum I divided by eight, and the 
result up to the present date, is 6,060 years. Menes, 
after many wars and contests, finally ‘‘ established himself 
in the new neighborhood of the Sphinx,”’ says our author, 
which may possibly record his deeds and features,’’ he 
adds 
Prof. Sayce also gives an account of what has been 
called ‘‘the oldest book in the world,’’ the ‘‘ Papyrus 
Prisse,’’ for they had libraries in that day, as the tombs 
of Gizeh show, and those too bearing the titles of 
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‘¢ Governor of the house of books.’’ Think of a book 
written some 6,000 years ago containing what the ‘‘ gov- 
ernor Ptah Hoteh ’’ indited in the ‘* Papyrus Prisse,’’ viz : 
‘« If thou art become great after thou hast been lowly, and 
if thou hast heaped up riches after poverty, being because 
of that the chiefest in thy city; if thou art known for 
thy wealth and art become a great lord: let not thy heart 
be puffed up because of thy riches, for God it is who has 
given them unto thee. Despise not another who is as 
thou wast: be towards him as towards thy equal.’’ 

The vast antiquity of Egypt was a wonder to the 
historians Manetho and Herodotus, who wrote so many 
centuries ago, and the great excellency of the earliest 
monuments of which we know are the vouchers of a high 
civilization preceding them, implying ages of develop- 
ment and progression, and beneath their ruins and débris 
we find, as in other parts of the world, evidences of palzo- 
lithic implements which speak of the prehistoric man, as 
well as of various geological changes to which he and his 
successor, the man of the neolithic age, were subjected. 
In the great revolution as respects chronology which has 
taken place since my school-boy days, I draw one comfort, 
viz: that man, even though we place him in the early 
tertiary age, was still @ man; not the least title of evi- 
dence in any fossil remains has been found of a progress 
in the succession of species to those in a higher organiza- 
tion leading to higher types of life. The earliest Silurian 
trilobite exhibits in the structure of that most delicate 
organ, the eye, the same complexity and wonder-working 
power as that exhibited in the present time and era of 
our day. Davip NEWPORT. 

Abington, Pa. 


FRATERNAL FEELING. 

Nor long since there appeared in our ‘‘ Book Notices ’’ a 
brief review of a little volume entitled ‘‘ Memoranda 
Sacra,’’ written by an English Friend, Prof. J. Rendel 
Harris, well known in this country, and for some time 
one of the faculty of Haverford College. There is 
breathed throughout the book a truly devotional spirit, 
revealing deep religious experiences, and although at 
times the language used is not exactly clear to the under- 
standing, we can interpret it to our comfort and edifica- 
tion. A Friend in our own Yearly Meeting has been in- 
terested in circulating it, and has sent us the following 
letter received from the author. He says in so doing: 
‘* I am glad to see the evidences of an increased nearness 
of feeling toward us by English Friends, and I think we 
should be ready to meet them half-way.’’ Prof. Harris 
says : 

My Dear Frienp: Thy letter has reached me safely, 
and warmed my heart with pleasant memories of the past, 
and beautiful sympathy in the present. 

I had no idea there was an American edition of ‘‘Afem- 
oranda Sacra,’’ much less that thou wert reading and cir- 
culating it. It would surprise thee to know how much 
blessing, in the shape of friendship and the opportunity 
of helping others, has been given me in that little book. 
So that although I was very shy indeed about printing it, 
I have been very glad that it was done; and now that I 
have thy letter, I have been doubly glad, because it gives 
me a feeling that in a certain sense we belong to one 
another in God. And as I believe it to be true, as some 
one has said, that those who know one another in God, 
never see one another for the last time, J hope to see thy 
friendly face again, either in this world or the next, and 
in either case as God wills. Meanwhile may we be led 
into all truth and made ready for all obedience. That is 
my prayer for myself and my benediction for thee, which 








I venture reverently to vivi thee in the name of our good 
Lord and Master. Thy friend, 
J. ReNDEL Harris. 
1 Bedford Road, Hitchin, England, 
Third month 3, 1894. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOME, WEST CHESTER. 

[The following extract from a private letter written by a resident 
of this “ Home” has been sent us, and we give it place, as it affords 
additional information of this institution, which was noticed at some 
length in INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL not long since.—Eps. ] 
Most of our rooms are occupied by those advanced 
or advancing in years. One friend in the nineties, two 
eighty-nine, the writer of this entering the eightieth de- 
cade. The remainder of less mature age, more active 
and self-reliant. 

We are supplied with reading matter ; three daily pa- 
pers, the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Scattered Seeds, 
a juvenile publication, but of interest to all, and the 
British Friend, a monthly journal. Besides an occa- 
sional religious opportunity, several lectures have been 
delivered ; one by a talented young man just entering the 
lecture field. There are numerous outside attractions for 
those that can avail themselves of them. So you may 
conclude we are by no means shut out from the living, 
breathing world, that must and will claim the sympathies 
of the heart, while reason asserts its right to guide and 
govern the human and spiritual consciousness of mankind. 

Perhaps we nave more of freedom, as well as more 
variety than our own homes would afford to many of us. 


Truly we have much, very much, to be thankful for, and | 


may well feel constrained in love to remember in our ori- 
sons the kind hearts and willing hands, as well as the open 
purses, that made such a home a possibility. 


We that are bound by the shackles of age,—the weight | 


of which will increase as we pursue our journey to the 
grave, that open door to immortality,—ought to know 
how to be, and ought to be, most grateful. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Last Seventh-day, being our monthly meeting, it was un- 
usually large. Thomas C. Hogue was very acceptably 
with us, and asked the privilege of presenting a manu- 
script to the people on First-day. 
attended, and his sermon was excellent. On First-day 
evening he held a parlor meeting at the home of Lewis 
Pyle, there being about 45 present, his subject being 
‘* The Third Heavens,’’ taken from II. Cor. It 
was a very interesting discourse. 

Marietta, Iowa, Third month 12. 


I2: 2. 


oC. 


A Peace Society in GermMany.—The first annual 
meeting of the German Peace Society was recently held 
at Berlin. Dr. Richard Yvelling presided. Amongst 
those present were Deputy Dr. Barth, Director Schrader, 
M. Schmidt-Cabanis, Professor Lazarus, and others. 
Chairman spoke encouragingly of the progress of the So- 


ciety, and urged the extension of local branches and com- | 


mittees. He hoped that a great international truce might 
be secured, and that a general disarmament of some kind 
might result. A French gentleman who was present assured 
the meeting that his countrymen did not wish to fight with 
Germany. Yet in Germany there was a mistaken im- 
pression prevalent that France was eager for war, whilst 


in France it was popularly believed that the Germans | 


were anxious 
were wrong. 


to resume hostilities. Both impressions 
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FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


TRENTON, N. J.—At the Trenton Friends’ Association, Third month 
5, Joseph W illets, on behalf of the History Committee gave ‘A Brief 
Account of the Persecution of Friends or Quakers in Colonial New 
England.” The different opinions held by the people at the time of 
the arrival of Friends at Boston was referred to, some believing them 
to be Franciscan friars in disguise, emissaries of the Pope; that they 
were enemies of established order and disturbers of the peace generally. 
The severe punishment of the early Friends was then described, such 
as cutting their ears, whipping, and keeping them in close confinement, 
accompanied with starvation, the torture of which seemed more cruel 
than the taking of life, which was their final punishment. Honor was 
thrown upon the Colony of Rhode Island by showing that she ever 
protected all within her borders, and held firm in her determination to 
maintain the great principle of religious and civil liberty notwithstand- 
ing the other new England colonies endeavored to induce her to join 
them against the Quakers. The paper concluded with the following : 
‘* No justification of apologies for the treatment of Friends by the 
Puritans should be lightly accepted, for the records are ample and easy 
of access to satisfy any unprejudiced mind that the Friends so treated 
were peaceable, law abiding citizens, committing no violence even in 
their own defence, and their persecution was the result of biogtry, in- 
tolerance, and hatred on the part of the authorities and the Puritau 
| clergy.” 

The writer stated that he had prepared the paper from sources out- 
side of Friends’ writings, thus giving us a sketch varying from that 
usual upon this subject. The paper was made still more valuable by 
attaching to it the petition presented to Charles the Second in behalf of 
the persecuted Friends in New England, also the King’s order, or 
letter, sent by Governor Endicott of Massachusetts, and the governors 
of the other New England colonies, brought by Samuel Shattock, and 
the order of Endicott, liberating the Friends that were imprisoned in 
Boston. 

The paper presented the persecution in such a light that some mem- 
bers were impressed as never before with what the early Friends had 
endured for the sake of religious duty, and in the discussion the Puritan 
| clergy were particularly condemned for their aid in the persecutions. 
From the Literature Committee, Seth Ely presented extracts from 
| some published sermons of John Jackson from 1847 to 1850. In 
| speaking of divine revelation he was quoted as follows: ‘ Divine 
| revelation is a plain and simple thing. It is not, as some suppose, 
| limited in its operations, or confined to any single portion of mankind. 
It did not cease with the last Scripture writer but it continues to be 
| manifested to us. We are the objects of our Heavenly Father’s regard. 

He has not only given us the light of the sun to illuminate the outward 
| world, but he makes it to shine on the evil and the good, the just and 
| the unjust. The manifestation of the spirit, the law written in the 
| heart, this unction and anointing which you have received is, to use 
| another Scripture expression, the true light that lighteth every man 

that cometh into the world, and is what we understand to be immediate 

Divine revelation.” 

There were other papers before the meeting, but as the hour for ad- 
| journing had come they were carried over. 
The next regular meeting will be held Third month 26. 

L. H. S. 





The meeting was well | 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA.—Young Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia met Third month 12, with the President, 
Wm. W. Birdsall in the chair. After the reports of the committees, 

| Eleanor K. Richards read an interesting review of the 5th Chapter of 
Janney’s History, dealing with Friends in America from 1701 to 1710, 
touching upon Penn's brief stay in the Province, from which he was 

| forced to return to England because of a measure before the House of 
Lords to bring all the proprietary governments under the crown. 

One of the most difficult subjects that claimed his attention was a 
requisition from the king to furnish £350 towards the erection of forts 
on the frontier of New York. This he was obliged to lay before the 

| Assembly, but they declined to comply, and asked Penn to assure the 
King of their readiness to comply with his commands as far as their 
| religious persuasion would permit. Penn also established for the protec- 
| tion of the Indians from impositions in the way of trade, a stock com- 
pany, the individuals of which were chosen for their integrity and 
| candor, that by setting forth these christian virtues the Indians might 
be brought to see the value of the Christian religion. America was 
visited by many Friends under religious concerns, among them John 
Richardson, who did much work at Nantucket, John Estaugh (who 
married Elizabeth Haddon of Haddonfield, N. J.), Thomas Chalkley, 
and John Saikeld, who was one of those present at the first sitting of 
the Seventh-day meetings in Philadelphia, which originated in this 
wise: There having been a concern “that those who appear in the 
ministry may be carried on in the life and power of God” and 
| observing that some people were led to question the ¢ruth of Friends 
by reason of unseemly noises and imperfect quotations from Scripture 
by some in the ministry, Friends sought a remedy and agreed to hold 
| these meetings weekly in Philadelphia and quarterly in the counties, 
| which was done regularly for one hundred years. These meetings, 
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after the official appointment of elders, became meetings of ministers 
and elders, and were held on Second-days ; but after this change the 
criticisms of the sermons delivered the previous day became so burden- 
some that they were laid down. 

In the comment which followed, the feeling was expressed that the 
very attitude of criticism is the chief factor in the crushing of the min- 
istry; the fullness of individual life throughout the meeting is neces- 
sary, and when we truly perceive that, and also bring back to the meet- 
ing the good we gather elsewhere, then the flower of the ministry will 
surely appear. Howard M. Cooper then read a most interesting review 
of the slender volume of 102 pages, “‘ The Quaker Ideal,’’ by Francis 
Frith of England. He closed by saying of it that it ‘ well repays a 
reading by Friends as a refresher and reminder to all, and, it may be, 
as an incentive to many. To others than Friends it will give such a 
view as the most of us would want them to have and perchance cause 
such further inquiry as will lead them to the embracing of this Ideal.’’ 

This was followed by a reading of extracts from the volume itself, 
by Robert M. Janney. 

After some comment the meeting adjourned. 

ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, Secretary. 


WILLISTOWN.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of Willistown was held at the home of Lewis V. Smedley on 
the evening of Second month 17. A short time was spent in silence, 
then the president read Whittier’s “* Disarmament.” 

A few matters of business which claimed the attention of the meet- 
ing having been disposed of, the Discipline Committee offered a paper 
upon the subject, “* What shall we do with our indifferent members ?”’ 
“ Religious societies suffer t.-day very much, not for a lack of member- 
ship so much as from a lack of interest in their welfare by those who 
constitute them. Could there be gathered either in our business meet- 
ings or our meetings for worship seventy-five per cent. of our member- 
ship as earnest workers and worshipers, there would never go up the 
cry of despair we often hear for our empty benches. Do our meetings 
lack interest or zeal that they become unattractive ? Has inconsistency 
caused a repulsion as to drive the critical away? Do we grow with 
the times and thus become a progressive people? Or are we standing, 
as it were, at the brakes, applying them up hill as well as down? Or 
do we make this duty subservient to all other duties and thus leave our 
meeting, in a measure, take what is left of our interest or thought ? The 
whole system of our being and of our growth reverts to a closer lean- 
ing on the Divine arm, whereby we may fill our appointed places. 
Then may we hope to see assembled at our meetings for worship, even 
though they be but silent, earnest hearts who add tothe life and growth 
of that which is needful for the bettering of the spiritual condi ion of 
mankind. The great remedy, it seems to us, lies in the fact that if we 
first buckle on the armor, and the whole armor, and if we earnestly and 
fearlessly lead, many there are who will follow.” 

It was the desire of the Association that the Discipline Committee 
prepare an appropriate memorial on the death of Ella V. Davis, as 
she was an earnest worker of this Association and a member of this 
committee 

The Current Topics Committee answered the question, ‘* How does 
the belief of Lucretia Mott differ from that of George Fox?” in a 
paper by John Bunting. ‘ From the framing of this query it would 
seem to be established, at all events it is assumed, that there was a dif- 
ference. From what we know of both we may cherish the assurance 
that it was a difference of degree rather than of kind. In the progress 
of human development there were occasional eras of special opportu- 
nity in which mankind seem to have been particularly blessed. Giant 
minds arise among men and become guiding stars, beacon lights shin- 
ing across the world. We have every reason to believe that these lights 
are kindled by the Creator of the world for specific times and seasons 
and purposes. We look back over recorded events and we find that 
every great spiritual leader has had something in common with the 
period to which he was assigned. The founder of our blessed religion 
was not inaccessible to this law. The world recognizes in him the 
pioneer spirit which sees across vast intervals of history and strikes out 
Divine sparks of truth, which radiate through them all. But we know 
also that he was not insensible to his environments. He was always 
and readily a leader among men. We find that similar facts are true 
concerning George Fox. His love of religious liberty was so great 
that he sought to abandon all vestiges of formalism and deal only with 
spiritual conditions. His heart was as broad as humanity and his 
charity as boundless as air. When Lucretia Mott spoke of Fox as the 
saviour of his own era and his own people she recognized an eternal 
truth had been only too recently and too tardily accepted among the 
children of men. The unceasing march of the ages is always towards 
the daylight, never the darkness. In framing an answer to this query 
let us say that the difference is measured only by the progress of God's 
enlightenment over two hundred momentous years. Al! the sufferings 
of those years and all their joys, the story of their love and hopes and 
triumphs and disappointments, the vast sum of their experience have 
been poured out as fuel upon the enkindled flame of human existence, 
and its glory is now shining upon us with the refulgence of a newer 
and brighter day.” 
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In connection with this subject M. T. Bartram read an article by 
William M. Jackson entitled, ** Quakerism and Theology,” and a brief 
discussion followed. While we believe that God does commune with 
his children himself, there should be liberty in holding views as to the 
minor points of faith. A spiritual discussion on the * plain language ”’ 
followed, the line of thought tending more especially toward the names 
of the days of the week. One idea expressed was that it was un- 
christian to call them by the names of gods worshiped before the Chris- 
tian era. Another thought was just in opposition to the former. This 
speaker could well understand why those people worshiped the sun- 
god and others, because they understood that in some way they owed 
much to the sunlight for their existence, therefore, one could worship 
the sun-god as did those people, providing that we, as a Christian peo- 
ple, worship the Creator of all things more. The Association then ad- 


journed. A. P.S., Secretary. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
LECTURE AND DISCUSSION ON FOODS AND THEIR 
PREPARATION, 


THE Conference held in the meeting-house at 15th and Race streets on 
Seventh-day last, under the.care of the Yearly Meeting Committee on 
Education and Schools, was largely attended, and great interest in the 
subject, ** Science and Economy in the Household,’’ was manifested. 
William Wade Griscom presided, and before introducing the speaker 
said afew words about the subject chosen for the day. “ lt might 
seem strange to some,’’ he said, ** that such a topic should be brought 
before a conference of educators, as truly the training of the daughters 
belongs to the mothers, but a new feeling has arisen that this should be 
supplemented in the school room.” 

Katherine b. Davis, who has given much investigation to this sub- 


| ject, then spoke. Although Domestic Science has, as yet, scarcely 


arrived at the dignity of a science, she thinks it should undoubtedly be 
so regarded. In its scope it embraces all things referring to the house- 
hold, sanitary arrangements, heat, drainage, food, etc. tieretofore we 
have had shown to us and taught us much of the art, but not anything 
of the science of housekeeping. But that there are certain scientific rules 
underlying this as well as other pursuits is evident, and as these reach in 
many directions, they would more than occupy one morning's time. She 
therefore devoted her discourse to foods, as one of the foremost ques- 
uons in the economy of the household. As we are in the best condi- 
tion when we think nothing about our feelings, so we should try to so 
furnish ourselves with food, which is the fuel of the body, that this 
happy condition may be a continual one. Food supplies vigor and 
energy, SO no greater question can concern us than what is the proper 
food; our upper or wealthy classes sutier from too much food, the 
lower ones, the poor, from lack of it, and on both sides are suffering. 
Ihe chemistry of raw food and the chemical changes in cooked food 
hence furnish a necessary study, which may show the best ways of 
preparing food and of retaining all the nourishment possible. The 
Germans are investigating this subject most thoroughly, making accur- 
ate experiments on the diets of different nationalities. A series of ar- 
ticles in the Century, 1887, by Professor Atwater, give some results, 
and also treat of the study being made in this country. Of course the 
main idea is to find a varied plan of diet having a maximum of nutri- 
tion at a minimum of cost. This should be the aim of the science. 
The cooking school idea has been rather to seek the best way to pre- 
pare palatable food than to consider what is nutritious food. 

Food is made up of five parts, chemically, all of which are needed 
for the body’s growth, and tables have been made on accurate observa- 
tion of how much of each kind is required by the average man. Food 
is composed of waver, salt, proteids, fats, and carbohydrates. Of the 
first two, nature gauges by thirst and craving the proper amounts, and 
they may generally be trusted. The proteids—white of eggs, lean of 
meat, etc.,—furnish the material for muscle and are therefore most 
essential. Being the most expensive of all food, and more difficult to 
obtain by the poorer classes, the lack of energy and resistance to disease 
seen among them is accounted for. The fats furnish the heat, and 
hence the right proportion of them depends upon climate and occupa- 
tion. The carbo-hydrates—which include sugar, grains, and starchy 
foods—contain many of the properties of the proteates, but require 
more work from the digestive organs. They satisfy hunger, but a 
greater bulk has to be taken to give the required nourishment, and thus 
harm comes in the long run from such a diet, as the digestive organs 
are overtaxed. Therefore a mixed diet is best, in the general ratio of 
one part of proteids and fat to five of carbo-hydrates. 

Statistics show that in this country about 60 per cent. of the income 
of families of the poorer class—say those having an income of less 
than eight hundred dollars a year—is spent for food, leaving a scant 
remainder for the other necessaries of life. Ignorance of what is most 
nourishing among foods and of their preparation is the cause of this. 
An experiment was tried at Chicago last summer under the auspices of 
the New York State Commissioners, and under the care of Miss Davis, 
to show that this average of the cost of food can be reduced twenty 
percent. Ina house which cost $1,000 to build, with a family of six, 
she demonstrated that a varied and nutritious bill of fare could be had 
for an average of 53 centsa day. She graphically described her meth- 
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ods and gave examples of her bills of fare, and of her difficulties, 
which called forth many questions in the discussion which followed. 

Much interest was shown in the Aladdin oven, which was her en- 
tire dependance for cooking, and by which she accomplished all at a 
cost of 1% cents for each sixteen hours for fuel. 


In reply to a question as to the ways she cooked meats, she replied, 
some were fried, fricasseed, or stewed, the last being the preferable | 


method and one to which the Aladdin oven is particularly adapted. 
But this, she thinks, cannot be of service among the poor, who do not 


understand such contrivances ; the methods used inthe New England | 


kitchen, which is so well known, are better for this class. 


Susan Wharton then spoke upon the subject of cooking among the | 
poor, saying that the cooking schools do not cover the ground. They | 
must be taught how to save and to obtain the most for their scanty | 


money. Speaking of her experience in connection with the College 
Settlement in this city, she said: “I wish everything to be on a busi- 
ness basis. 1 have wo patience with the charitable, philanthropic, de- 
moralizing spirit which pauperizes. We must be taught as well as 
teach; must regard the habits of these poor women, and we will find 


them quick to respond if we know what we are about.” With this | 


spirit she has formed this winter, among other things, a club for buy- 
ing coal. The club buys at the wholesale rates and retails to its members 


at the same rates, thus saving much for them, who otherwise would | 


buy at a high price by the bucketful, and so, she said, can the plan be 
carried to the foods, and in the spirit of codperation, which is sadly 
wanting in that class, all may be benefited. It is a significant fact of 


what may be done to furnish nutritious food, cheaply, that the five cent | 


meals furnished to the unemployed in Boston have more than paid ex- 
penses. 


Wm. Wade Griscom put the query whether we are doing all we can 
for the daughters of the middle classes, and spoke of the endeavor | 


throughout the country to bring housekeepers together to consider the 
subject. Upon this Mrs. Converse, one of the vice-presidents of the 
National Columbian Household Association, presented to the meeting 
the object of that organization. An outgrowth of the World’s Con- 
gress, it was incorporated Third month 16, 1893, to ‘ establish bureaus 
of information, treat the subjects, household economics, skilled labor, 
etc., having seven committees to oversee the different parts of the work. 
At each monthly meeting a paper is presented. Those papers which 
were read at the Congress at Chicago are now being published in the 
Journal of Domestic Education.” 

Mention was made of an admirable prize essay on “ Practical and 
Sanitary Economic Cooking,’ by Mary Hayman Abel, which is on 
sale at Friends’ Book Association, and is an excellent aid to the house- 
keeper. In the discussion preceding the adjournment of the meeting 
Elizabeth Lloyd, Susan W. Lippincott, Annie Shoemaker, Dr. Sarah 
Rogers Eavenson, Matilda Janney, Matilda Garrigues, and others took 
part. The general feeling seemed to be that the natural place for the 
girl to learn household economics is at home, but that the science should 
be taught in the schools, and that the time must come when household 
economics will be as much a profession to be studied after the usual 
school course as trained nursing, medicine, and law. 


GEORGE SCHOOL.—The lecture of Seventh-day, Third month to, 
was given by Professor R. E. Thompson, president of Central High 


House.’’ Several visitors were present, whose attention was well held 
by the lecturer, who spoke of how unlikely we were to notice the history 
of such a *‘ common thing,” yet it was as marked as an account of 
things much more likely to attract our attention. 


and teachers spent the evening in social recreation. The entertainment 
was completed in the dining-hall where the pupils were treated by the 
teachers to ice-cream and cake. 

A beautiful life-size portrait of Lucretia Mott was presented to us 
by Annie Shoemaker of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. The 
gift is highly prized, both on account of the subject and the donor. It 
has been hung in the parlor. 

Professor Maris recently delivered an address at Teachers’ Insti- 
tute at Ashbourne, Montgomery county, on the subject, “A Complete 
System of Scheols.”’ 

Professor Stabler often appears in the ministry of our meetings, 
both at Newtown and at the school, and with much acceptance. 

Since the erection of the school, the attendance, in addition to the 
students, at Newtown meeting, has increased. 

Professor Holmes delivered an address on temperance before the 
Conference at Quakertown, on First-day, Third month 18. 

Out-door exercises are attracting the students’ attention. Several 
boat-clubs have been formed; and tennis and ball grounds will soon 
be made suitable for the games. While the managers of the school 
encourage games for exercise, they do not allow *“‘ match games ”’ of 
any kind. 

Men have been engaged in clearing up the underbrush of the groves 
and along the railroad, where a new fence will be built. Frank Scho- 
field has been engaged by the Committee to have charge of the farm. 
Plans have been made for the erection of a barn. 
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We think much commendation due to two of our boys, Roger B. 
Farquhar and Morris Haines, of Sandy Spring, Md., who have taken 
advantage of the good opportunities offered them in our Manual Train- 
ing Department, and have made, within a short time, a boat. It has 
been already launched and named. 

The Whittier Literary Society held a regular meeting Seventh-day 
evening, Third month 17. The first exercise was the inauguration of 


| the following officers for the coming year: President, Morris Haines; 


Vice-President, Llewellyn Chandler; Secretary, Mary Vernon Bald- 
win; Treasurer, Alice Brinton; Marshals, Howard Pierpoint and Wil- 
liam Taylor. After the President’s address, recitations were given by 
Henry Russell, Florence Barnard, Ella Cooper, and Walter Gilkyson. 
A reading by Emma Morrell and an essay by Anna Wildman pre- 
ceded the reading of Zhe Whitter Greenleaf by William Taylor. Sev- 
eral questions were answered by the members, after which the question, 


| * Resolved that co-education is beneficial to the general run of students,” 


was defended on the affirmative by Mary Jackson and Howard Broom- 
ell, on the negative by May Sharpless and Roger Farquhar. The 
judges, Helen Maris, Henry Russell, and Howard Pierpoint, decided 
in favor of the negative on the merits of the arguments advanced. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—The spring recess begins on 
Seventh-day morning, the 24th inst., and continues until Third-day 
morning, the 2d of Fourth month. 

Prof. Appleton has finished his first course of fifteen lectures on 
Greek poetry. He will resume the subject after the holidays. 

Before an Educational Conference, under the auspices of New York 
Yearly Meeting, held in New York on the 17th inst., Dr. Magill 
opened, with an address, the discussion of the question, ‘* How Shall 
We Learn Modern Languages?’’ Professor Charles F. Kroch of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, read a paper on the same subject. 

Charles Emory Smith, ex-minister to Russia, and editor of the 
Philadelphia Press, \ectured before the students and friends of the Col- 
lege, on the 16th inst., on “ Russia.’’ The lecturer spoke of the inter- 
esting connection which Swarthmore has with Russia, as the wife of 
the present minister, Andrew D. White, is the daughter of Ex-Presi- 
dent Magill. This lecture, which is the last of the course provided 
by the Faculty, was one of the best that have been given. 

On the 12th instant, under the auspices of the Somerville Literary 
Society, Anne Jenness- Miller delivered a lecture before that Society 
and its friends, on “ Dress Improvement.” 

At the beginning of the present semester a class in Manual Train- 
ing for the young women was formed. So far it has been only an ex- 
periment, but so much pleasure and benefit have been derived from it 
that it is hoped it will be made a regular course next year. B. 


THE AIKEN SCHOOL.—A letter from Principal E. F. Criley, of the 


| Schofield School at Aiken, says: 


‘* We have been moving along very pleasantly indeed. School has 


| been large, and we have been kept busy all the winter. Our enrollment 


for February was 220, and the average attendance 190. It has been 


| nearly the same all the winter. We have five rooms, all as full as they 


will hold. In the primary room there has been an enrollment of over 


| sixty every month, making the room very full indeed. 
School, Philadelphia, on the subject, ‘* The History of the Dwelling | 


‘** Our students are as a rule earnest and industrious, and have tried 
to do their best. It has been a hard winter for many of them. I have 
been surprised that our Boarding Department has kept up so well— 
with times so hard and money so scarce. We have had in all fifty-two 


| boarders, and the greater part of them have paid their own way, and 
As the lecturer of Third month 10 came in the afternoon, the pupils | 


remained for a rather longer period than is usual. We keep our stu- 
dents busy nearly all the time, but they are very happy here, and all 


| regret leaving when the time comes. We have not too many boarders 


to do individual work among them, and in this way I believe we send 
many away who will do much good in their respective sett!ements.”’ 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
A NOTE from a friend at Richmond, Indiana, says: ‘‘ Our aged and 
dear friend William Parry still remains in a very weak condition.” 

Our friend Benjamin F. Nichols has removed i-om State Centre, 
Iowa, to Huntington, Indiana, where he has purchased a half interest in 
an extensive and long established business (lumber, builders’ materials, 
etc.). In a note to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL he says: “ Our 


home is five miles from Maple Grove Friends’ Meeting, where we hope 
to become members, and to attend when weather is suitable. My wife’s 


| parents, who are now advanced in years, reside here, as also her 


brother and sister. I was born a member of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
have been a member of Illinois since its organization, and am now lo- 


| cated within the limits of Indiana, of which I hope soon to become a 


member.”’ 
Our friend Harriet E. Kirk, whose severe injury by an accident 
last fall was mentioned i1 our columns at the time, has so far recovered 


| that she has been able to get out of doors once more, walking ‘with the 
| support of a cane. 
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TWO LITTLE GIRLS. 


Tuis little girl is very poor ; 

She has troubles, she finds, she can scarce endure ; 
And yet, my dear, she has playthings plenty— 
Dolls as many as two-and-twenty, 

Houses and arks and picture books, 

Something pretty wherever she looks. 

But half the time she’s puzzled to know 

What to do with the wonderful show, 

Tired of dollies two-and-twenty, 

And bored with her various toys aplenty. 


That little girl is very rich, 
With an old doll like a perfect witch, 
A broken chair and a bit of delf, 
And a wee cracked cup on the closet shelf. 
She can play with only a row of pins; 
Houses and gardens, arks and inns, 
She makes with her chubby fingers small, 
And she never asks for a toy at all. 
Unseen around her the fairies stray, 
Giving her bright thoughts every day. 
Poor little girl and rich little girl, 
How nice it would be if in Time’s swift whirl 
You could—perhaps not change your places, 
But catch a glimpse of each other's faces ; 
For each to the other could something give, 
Which would make the child-life sweeter to live. 
For both could give and both could share 
Something the other had to spare. 
—Margaret E. Sangster,in Harper's Young People. 


THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 
[ Extracts from a private letter. ] 
I WONDER whether thee knows that I am on a tour of in- 
spection (for my own satisfaction) of the Southern 
schools in which Friends are interested. Way has opened 
for me to visit the Schofield school with my friend Martha 
Schofield, after attending the Woman’s Suffrage meetings 
in Washington. 
Second month, and the next day L. A. S. and I drove 
about, first visiting the Old People’s Home, where were 
the refugees, an old man, his wife, and grandson, about 
twelve years old. These had been driven from their 


| that it might continue to do for others as it had done 


for him. 
The article on Daniel Neall in the INTELLIGENCER 
was read aloud to the collected school. Every winter an 


| entertainment is given here while the Northern guests 


are at the hotels, and last evening there was a rehearsal of 
the program, to which the colored people were admitted. 
The chapel was filled, the audience enjoying quietly for 
two hours recitations, singing, and tableaux, all admira- 
bly done. M. W. 





The Indian Rights Association has published recently some inter- 
esting letters from Lieutenant E. H. Plummer, of the United States 
Army, Acting Agent at the Navajo Agency, Fort Defiance, Arizona, 


| showing the progress of the tribe in agriculture, and the practice of a 


proposed appropriation of $5,000 to purchase implements, seed, etc. 
The Age says: 


REFERRING to my appeal for an additional appropriation 


| for purchase of plows, wagons, scrapers, seed, etc., I wish 


| to tell you of a case showing the disposition of these In- 


dians. Last year I found a piece of land near the saw- 
mill, which was fenced by an Indian. He had not the 
means to break up the land, it being heavy sod. Under 
sanction of the Department, I made a contract with him 
under which we plowed the land, furnished and sowed 
the seed, and harvested, with his assistance, the crop, the 


| Indian receiving one-third for the use of the land and 


his services, keeping fence up, cattle out, and harvesting. 
We purchased part af his share of the crop for $150.00. 
A few days ago this Indian came to me and asked to de- 
posit $40.00 with me to purchase seed to sow his land 
again. This action was entirely voluntary on his part, 


| and shows me conclusively that if assisted now these In- 


I arrived on the evening of the 22d of | 


dians will make rapid strides toward civilization and real 
self-support, such conditions as we all would wish to see. 

If work on the proposed ditches is inaugurated and 
prosecuted vigorously this spring, considerable land 


| should be under ditch in time to plant some crops the 
| coming season, and means should be provided to enable 


home by shot and lash, and here found shelter, food, and | 


warmth through the watchfulness and interest of the | portunity to use to great advantage the small appropria- 


noble men and women of this School. The rest of the day 
was filled by visiting the class-rooms and chapel exercises, 
and ended by attending the pupils’ entertainment to cele- 
brate Washington’s birthday. This consisted of recita- 
tions, singing, etc., after which the principal of the 
school invited them to the dining-room, where was spread 
a very pretty table, with flowering plants in the middle 
and at each end. 


oranges were passed. The young people, who ranged 
from 16 years to 40 and 50, were all well behaved and 
dignified ; all returned to the chapel, where seats were 
ranged on the sides of the room for quiet games until 10 
o’clock, when the president for the evening dismissed the 
guests. On Seventh-day the storm of sleet and snow be- 
gan which lasted two days ; when the sun came out every- 


prism. 

One evening a man called inquiring for Miss Scho- 
field ; he told his story to her and Miss Criley, which 
was like that of hundreds of others, that he had come 
South to find work and was making his way back. These 
two women provided him with water, soap, and towels, 
and then dressed him clean, gave him his supper, and he 
started, I am sure, a better man than when he came in, 
at least with food for thought, for both had long talks 
withhim. Martha’s parting injunction was that if ever 
he got money he must remember the Schofield School, 


7 


Fresh cake, made by the girls, and | small ditch about a mile long. 
lemonade, were served by some of the scholars, then | 


the Indians to do so. But, aside from the land to be 
brought under ditch in this way, there is abundant op- 


tion asked for. Twelve miles north of the Agency there 
is a natural reservoir, called a lake, but usually dry, into 
which a creek, which flows abundantly in the spring, can 
be turned, filling the reservoir with a supply of water 
sufficient to irrigate several thousand acres of land and 


| last until the rains begin. 


Forty miles north of the Agency the Indians have a 
This ditch, if enlarged, 
as can be done with Indian labor properly directed and 
supervised, would serve to irrigate several hundred acres 
of fine farming land. Seventy miles north of the Agency, 
Cariso Creek, a good, strong stream, flowing all the year, 


_ could be very readily so conducted as to bring several 


hundred acres of fine farming land under ditch. 
In each case all that is needed is some one to super- 


: : an : | vise and direct the labor of the Indians, the necessary im- 
thing glistened in its crystal envelope, every twig was a | 


plements, fencing to protect the crops, and the necessary 
seeds. 

Many similar opportunities exist, and it would, un- 
doubtedly, be far better to have as much as possible ot 
this work done by the Indians themselves, rendering only 
such assistance, supervision, and means as are necessary. 

In many places fine pastures, very much needed, could 
be developed by simply constructing fences to protect 
the grass from being tramped out by stock until grown, 
or sufficiently grown, for pasturing. But, owing to the 


distance from timber, necessitating excessive labor to 
| construct log or rail fences, where the timber must be 
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carried long distances on the shoulders of men, few fences 
are built. When it is seen what laborious work it is to 


build a fence under these circumstances, it is a wonder | Harper's Weekly, describes such a scene as might easily have occurred 


| elsewhere,—at the “ House of Industry,” in this city, for example. 
| THERE was an old lady, who could not have been less than 


that any-are built at all. 

The poverty of these Indians at present is pitiable. 
They have been considered self-supporting, but their 
means of support has decreased until many of them are in 
a condition bordering on starvation. 

Delay of another year in assisting them will only ag- 


gravate this condition of affairs. The causes which led | 


to it are increasing. They are principally the occupa- 
tion of lands adjoining the Reservation by white settlers, 
reducing the extent of their grazing lands, the increase of 


in-bfeeding, and the low price of wool. 

The trip of a party of the tribe to Chicago brought a 
revelation to the Navajos, and this, with various other in- 
fluences, has aroused a general, earnest desire to take 
hold, to work, to ‘‘ take care of the earth.’’ As was re- 
marked by the party while on the way to Chicago, ‘‘ See 


how the white men take care of the earth; they have | 


it all fenced and cultivated.’’ 

Frequent appeals are made to teach their children how 
to read and write, how to work, how to build houses, 
wagons, etc. 

The head men visiting at the World’s Fair were 
‘ashamed of the Navajo hogan after seeing the houses built 
by and occupied by the white people.’’ 


The attendance at the boarding school here is now | 


148, about fifty per cent. more than ever before, and | disputed about religion, and I expected she’d want my 


every child has either been brought in by relatives or has 
come in voluntarily, instead of being brought in by po- 
licemen, as heretofore. 


Tue SEMINOLE INDIANS IN FLOoRIDA.—In an article | 


describing ‘‘ Sub-Tropical Florida,’’ in Scribner’ s Maga- 
sine, Charles Richard Dodge says : 


Unquestionably the Seminole is a very decent Indian— | 


save when he has been drinking ‘‘ cider with a little Ja- 
maica ginger in it ’’—(a trader told me that was the form- 


ula)—and their squaws are models of womanly virtue and | 


industry. That the race remains pure, notwithstanding 
the inroads of ‘‘ civilization,’’ is due to the severity of 
the punishment of those of either sex who are guilty of a 
breach of the law, for chastity is prescribed by their re- 
ligion, and the penalty is death. 

In late years they are pushing deeper into the glades, 


main. 
their agriculture, though many wants must be supplied at 


the trading posts or stores in the settlements, with money | 
For many years the trade in alligator | 
skins and the plumage of birds has been a great source of | 


or through barter. 


revenue to them, but the alligators are almost extermi- 
nated, and the bird laws are now so strictly enforced that 


the trader no longer dares to buy their plumes and wings, | 


at least in paying quantity. They still bring in game, 
and turtles, and a few alligator skins, or moccasins, and 
other rude manufactures, but every year it grows harder 


and harder for them to get money ; and as if to add in- | 


sult to injury, some of their most fertile keys have re- 
cently been homesteaded by white nien, after the Indians 
had tilled the soil for years. 


own sewing machines—and they show a degree of taste 
in the fashioning of their garments. 
nole of either sex has little love for a camera, Mrs. Dodge 
was able to secure nearly a dozen fine negatives, chiefly 
of Indian women. 











WHAT THE OLD LADY SAID. 


An article on “Work for Unemployed Women in Boston,’’ in 


eighty-five, who was sewing briskly on a quilt, and wore 


| no spectacles. 


‘* Why, you’re as smart as any of the younger folks, 
auntie,’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ How old are you?’’ 

‘« Excuse me,’’ she said, with a little smile on her 
face, which must have been beautiful once, and, indeed, 
was pretty now, with its childish pink and white com- 


| plexion, delicate features, dark eyes, and snowy hair, 
the tribe, the deterioration of their herds from continued | 


‘* but I never tell my age to anybody.’’ 
I could hardly keep from laughing at what seemed a 


| matter of pride—her age was so apparent—and then the 


thought came that she was not quite right in her mind. 
Her next words, however, which she whispered in ex- 
planation, were pathetic enough. 

** You see,’’ she said, ‘‘if I told my age they would 
take me off to the workhouse. They don’t think that 


| old people are any use to themselves or anybody else, and 
| I don’t want to go. 
| first. 
| ask charity before. 


| winter, and I can’t tell you how thankful I am to the dear 


I’d sooner die first—I’d sooner die 
I’m smart, even if I am old, and I never had to 
I’ve always paid my rent until this 


Lord and all the good people who have let us do this 
work. Everybody has been so good to me. My landlady 
is a Roman Catholic and I’m a Protestant, and we have 


room this winter when I couldn’t pay the rent. But she 


| made the rent half as much as it had been before, and 


| told me not to pay it until I could get some work. Wasn’t 
that kind of her?”’ 


‘« Ah, auntie,’’ I said, ‘‘ you see Christian kindness is 
not a matter of creed! ’’ 


DwELLINGs OF ONE Room.—One of the first things 
to do in improving the condition of the negro is to 
abolish the one-room cabin. But it is not the negro 
alone who suffers from the demoralization which comes 
from this form of living. R. Arthur Robins of London, 
who is familiar with the slums of that great city, declares 
that there are fifty thousand families.who have but one 
room. Instances of immorality incident to overcrowd- 


| ing are too painful to quote; but they show very plainly 
| that it is of little use to apply moral remedies unless a 
as the footsteps of the white man encroach upon their do- | new physical basis of life is furnished for the people who 


They live upon game, fruits, and the products ot | 


live in these wretched dens.— Christian Register. 


At SEA ON AN IcE FLoe.—Recently the lifeboat so- 
ciety at Cronstadt, Russia, received news that toward the 
south shore of the Gulf of Finland, about 30 miles. from 
Cronstadt, some 200 fishermen and peasants, with their 
horses and sleighs, had been suddenly carried out to sea 
on a large ice floe, which had been detached apparently 
by arecent storm. The ice-cutting boats at Cronstadt 
were laid up for the winter, and could not be used. 
Twenty sailors, however, with two officers and assistant 
surgeons, were dispatched over the ice with two lifeboats 
on runners, and a similar party started to the rescue from 


| Oranienbaum, on the other side of the mouth of the 
| Neva. 
The women are dressed neatly—I was told that many | 


Later, telegrams from Cronstadt stated that the 
fishermen and others had been found, and all rescued by 


| means of a bridge made of poles and planks, which was 
Although a Semi- | 


thrown out from the firm ice. . They had been cut off 


| from the mainland for at least 48 hours, during the latter 


part of which provisions were passed over to them by the 
inhabitants of the nearest shore. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE spring, this year, has been unusually “early” in rhis region. 
The West Chester (Pa.) Village Record says: *‘ H. Willis Taylor, of 
Kennett Square, put his oats into the ground on March 12. This is 
the first oats put in that we have heard of so far this year. 

—The Krupp works, at Essen, Germany, turn out 91,000 cannon a 
year. Over 20,000 men are employed, and an average of 1,666 tons of 
coal and coke are consumed daily. The expenditure for destruction of 
life and property is truly a great item in the world’s outgo. 


—The Red Man, published at the Carlisle Indian School, says: 
«* This has been a memorable year for la grippe in the United States, 


and hundreds have fallen before its fatal sweep, but our school, with a | 


population aggregating 800, has been singularly free from any dread 
malady. Our good health is largely due to substantial food, comfort- 
able clothing, enforced regular habits, and compulsory exercise. In 
striking contrast is the condition of the Iudians on the reservations.’’ 


A dispatch from Guthrie, Oklahoma Territory, First month 23, said | 
that: ‘‘ The Cheyenne Indians living in the extreme western part of | 
the territory are dying off in a startling*manner, sometimes as many as | 


half a dozen funerals having occurred in the tribe in a single day. For 
a long time the measles raged among them with singular fatality, and 
now the grippe has started among them, and causes death in a great 
majority of cases.” 

—The death of the latest centenarian reported is that of Elizabeth 
Gonigs, of Indianapolis, who died recently at the age of 108 years. 
She claimed to have once seen George Washington. 


—Queen Victoria, a cable message states, has declined to purchase 
the necklace, earrings, and brooch in the Eglinton collection which had 
belonged to Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Majesty's favorites. 

—The United States Government owns a great many miles of ‘long- 
shore telegraph lines, connecting light-houses, life-saving stations, and 
other government property on the coast. 
these government lines by their low poles of rather small iron piping. 
These poles are planted deep in the sandy beach, and, being of small 
diameter, they present little hold to the sea winds, and thus are seldom 
blown down. 


—cClaimants for priority are constantly getting into trouble by mak- 


ing statements founded on insufficient premises. Referring to the men. | 


tion by a Boston paper that a lady candidate for Overseer of the Poor 
at Dedham was the first of her sex to aspire to the office, the Nan- 
tucket /nguirer says: ‘“* Nantucket elected a lady overseer a year ago, 


Mrs. Melinda S. Barney, and again in 1894 has re-elected the same 
lady and another, Mrs. Susan P. Jones. So Nantucket is a year ahead, | 


and proud of the step she took.” 


—President Eliot, of Harvard University, says there is scarcely a | 


single subject taught nowadays in the same way it was taught 30 years 
ago, and that even law, the most conservative of studies, is now treated 


in an entirely different method from that which prevailed in former | 
That method, he adds, is being adopted all over the country, | 


years. 
and is making its way into the English universities. Then, too, the 
teaching of the sciences and languages has been greatly changed. 


Aid of the South Carolina Schools. 


For the information of those desiring to aid either | 
or both of the two schools for the Colored People in 
South Carolina, at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, as 
recom mended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, the following information is given : 


FUNDS. 


In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be most in need, should be sent to the 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- 
committee on “The Colored People,” William C. 
Biddle, P. 0. Box 898, Philadelphia. 

If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School, Henry M Laing, 30 North 3d 8t., 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 


“ BARRELS.” 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1027 Market St., Philadelphia 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
Schoo] may be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, 
30 North 3d St., Philadel) phia. 

Notre.—These barrels should be prepaid as far as 
Philadelphia. They should be plainly marked as 
for the school for which they are intended. They 
should have, inside, the names of the contributors, 
so they may be acknowledged, when received in 
South Carolina. (If those sending prefer to be un- 
known, a card may be placed inside to that effect.) 

They should also be marked on the outside with 
name of sender or place fromi which they are 
tent. 

The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 
such, of little value to the givers, can be put to 

ood use at the schools, and are urgently solicited 
ut do not send things entirely worn out, and 
which are therefore of no use or value anywhere 


times as long. 
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Queen Mary is not one of her | " 
on the 20th instant, aged 92 years. 


It is usually easy to recognize | 


'N paint 
misled by 
you paint 


es 





—Experiments have been made with planting wet wheat by Wash- 


| ington farmers, and it has been found that not more than one-third of it 


will grow, and that which does grow yields a weak and inferior stalk. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

More “ bomb throwing ”’ continues to be reported from the European 
cities. On the 15th inst., in Paris, an extraordinary instance occurred. 
A man, subsequently ascertained to be Joseph Paurvels, an Anarchist, 
went to the church of the Madeleine (one of the most famous of the 
public buildings of the city), with a bomb under his coat, intending, it 
is believed, to throw it after the congregation had assembled, and de- 
stroy all. As he passed in, however, the heavy swinging door swung 
against him, and exploded the bomb, blowing him to pieces. Some 
damage was done to the church, but no one else was injured. 


THE Union Depot in Denver was destroyed by fire early on the 
morning of the 18th inst. The building, which was 800 feet long and 
one of the handsomest and most costly in the West, was erected twelve 
years ago. The loss will be $300,000. 


FURTHER reports from Rio de Janeiro have confirmed the news of the 
collapse of the insurrection in that port, the surrender of the rebel 
ships (except the two which departed under Mello), and the escape of 
Da Gama and others of his officers, on Portuguese war-ships. All the 
war-ships of other nations, including those of the United States, have 
left Rio. The yellow fever prevails there, with a high rate of mor- 
tality. The rebellion continues in the southern part of Brazil, in the 
province of Rio Grande do Sul, and maystill give the government 
much trouble. 


Louis KossuTH, the famous leader of the Hungarians, in their 
struggle for independence against Austria, in 1848, died at Turin, Italy, 
He visited the United States in 
1851, as “ the nation’s guest,’’ being brought on a government ship. 


REPORTS from various points in Northern Texas indicate that storms 
on the 18th and Ioth inst. resulted in the death of 20 persons and in- 
juries to over 100others. The town of Emory, in Raines county, was 
almost obliterated, and many other towns were badly damaged. 


THE proposed new Tariff bill was reported in the United States 
Senate on the 20th inst., and it was announced that its friends would 
ask for consideration to begin on the 2d proximo. It has been consid- 
erably changed since it passed the House, import duties being now 
proposed on sugar, iron ore, coal, and some other articles put by the 
House on the “ free list.” Its passage is questioned. 


THE bill to “ coin the seigniorage’’ has been in thé President’s 
hands for veto or signature, for several days, at this writing. Earnest 
protests against his approval of it have come from New York city and 
some other quarters. 


A DESPATCH on the 20th, from Memphis, Tenn., says the damage 
to property in the Mississippi Valley by storms during the past forty- 
eight hours it beyond calculation. Bridges have been washed away, 
houses wrecke@, railroad tracks displaced, farm land flooded, and crops 
have been delayed where before every prospect for an early and favor- 
able season was anticipated. During the two days the precipitation at 


| Memphis reached about eight inches. 


the best is the cheapest.—Don’t be 


trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 
insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 


Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 
the following are sure: 


“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”" (Pittsburgh). ‘* KENTUCKY” (Louisville). 
| “ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

* BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 

*“ BRADLEY ™ (New York). 

* BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

* COLLIER ™ (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL” (Buffalo). 

*“* DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 

*“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one- 
Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade: they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- 
bination of perfectly purc colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


“ JEWETT " (New York). 


“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
**MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
** MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 
**RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 
3 “SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 
“* SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
** SOUTHERN "' (St. Louis and Ch‘cago). 
“ULSTER” (New York), 
“UNION ” (New York). 


und cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 
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FOR A NERVE TONIC 

USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. H. M. HARLow, Augusta, Me., says: “ I 

regard it as one of the best remedies in all cases 

in which the system requires an acid and a nerve 

tonic. I have used it freely with most excellent 
results.”’ 


NOTICES. 
*,*Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held at Moorestown Third mo 31, commenc- 


ing at 10 a.m. All interested are cordially 


invited. MARTHA C. De Cou, 
MARY ALBERTSON, \ Clerks. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly | 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend | 
the Meeting at Schuylkill, Chester Co., Pa., on 
First-day morning, Third month 25. 

Train from 12th and Market streets for | 
Pheenixville, 8.15 a. m. 

I. H. HILuporn, Clerk. 





*,* The semi-annual meeting of the Salem 
First-day School Union will be held at Mickle- 


ton, N. J., Fourth month 14, 1894, at 10 o’clock | 


a.m. 


can we Make Teachers’ Meetings more Profita- 

ble?” 2, “Why do men Friends not feel the 

importance of attending the First-day School ?” 

A cordial invitation extended to all interested. 
RACHEL LIVEZEY BORDEN, \ Clerks. 
Joun G. BorTON, 


*.* Prof. Edw. H. “Magill will deliver a free 
lecture on the “‘ Life and Writings of Fénélon,”’ 
(which refers to Friends), at the Friends’ meet- 


ing-house, Burlington, N. J., Fourth month 1, | 


at 2.30 p. m., after the close of the Religious 
Meeting. All interested cordially invited. 
D. H. Wr1iGHT, Riverton. 





*,*The semi-annual meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held at Swarthmore, 


on Seventh-day, Third month 31, 1894, to con- | 


vene at 10a.m. All interested are cordially 
invited to attend. 

EpwWIN J. DURNALL, \ 

Anna P. Suepiey,  f “lets: 


*,* Any Young Friends’ Associations, or 


organizations of like purpose, which have not | 


received a communication from the Philadelphia 
Association, in relation to a General Meeting in 
Fourth month, will please send at once the 
names and addresses of their officers to A. J. 
Ferris, 3305 Race St., Philadelphia. 

*,* Lecture, ““A Trip to the Home of the 
Poets, or A Literary Ramble around Boston,” 
by Prof. F. H. Green, of West Chester State 
Normal School, to be given before the Young 


Temperance Workers of 17th street and Girard | 


avenue, on Sixth-day evening, Third month 23, 
1894, at 8 o’clock. 
Jos. F. Scutt, President. 













when buying silver polish either at 
the store or your own door, see 
that the full name 


EEC hE RP CON 


is on the box and also the figure of 
a woman cleaning silver printed 
IN REO. None other is genuine. 


tity free, box t- 
paid, aE Sade everywhere. 


ELECTRO ween co., 
72 John St., New York. 





The subjects for consideration are: 1. ‘How 













ST MAMRERET | mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS << at Macbeth’s “pearl top”’ or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 

i. FURSITORE they break from heat; these 
7 se ———j| don’t; you can’t see that. 


AROLINE RAU, Common glass is misty, milky, dusty: you 
PLAIN [MILLINERY. can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

| 736 Spring Garden St., Phila. Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
| MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 


hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 


by Years’ Record. | “mem ens suc c 


| $20,250,000 REPAID. |For Dry Goods 


| If you look at a dozen com- 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 

| GRAND RAPIDS 

| SCHOOL FURNITURE. ca 











Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments- | 
J. B, WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE (O., i lata, 0 


Lawrence, Kansas. Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MERCHANTS’ MARKET 
TRUST COMPANY, EIGHTH { STREETS. 


FILBERT 
611-613 Chestnut Street, 
| Capital Semantel) F . $500,000.00 One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
a paidin),. . - 250,000.00 | the largest Establishment in America devoted 


: . 50, : . 
Undivided i Profits, . ‘ ne ae OBe. = exclusively to 


| Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 

| Estate instred and a Deposits done. Loans D RY GOODS. 
made on ye and Approved Collateral. Surety —_ 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- Pea oe 


pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, i i i 
ear eee posit Senas tc sk oe ae The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


wards, per annum mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 

| — > Roane, President Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
RoserT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas, | Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
Ws. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. | that may be needed either for dress or house- 











DIRECTORS. furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
A.Grahas lo, 3 Biward 8. Syren inducements are auels as the _ is among 
John Tuas, E. Cooper ‘Shapley, fi the ante be found in the American ont 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, ar, and the prices are quetebeed to be uniformly 
Thomas R. Gill. as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 





THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
ey -IRAF At R D SURPLUS, 839'000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
amurr ano PADS 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
eee 
| EFFINGHAM B. ame AR 
EISEN BOAT ANU B Bsour 


| JOHN A. BROWN, ie. GEORGE TUCKER ER ay, GEORGE H. McFADD 
BENJAMIN W. . RICHARDS, WILLIAM H,. GAW, . a TATNALL, = 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
oot Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, oy redeemable at 
y's 0 = os five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay 
hee Se ede. Company also receives deposits, we by check. 


DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, — Williams, Jr. John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 


Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. a Henry Tatnall, 
taseph E, Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. nae George Lee, Stuart Wood. 








_FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL 











| ~ LANDRETHS? 
Gardening Operations for March. 


FRESH @) 


| Sow ASPARAGUS SEED, Beet SEED, CELERY, CREss, 
LETTUCE, MUSTARD, PARSNIPS, Peas, RADISHEs. 
RHUBARB, Sack, and TURNIPS. Sow CaBBaGE SzEp 

in a sheltered place if not already in a hot-bed. 

Attend CAULIFLOWER under glass. Prepare Cox- 

MODERATE post for hot-beds. Plant AsParRaGus Roots. Trans- 
° plant Lerrvuce. Attend to MusHRoom beds. Put 

. PRICES 


out Onron sets. Plant EarRLy PotaTors and Ruv- 
| eth , bo directi a dent Ny 
} e above directions are dependent on the 
av vas | weather being favorable. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
ROUSE Seed and Implement Warehouse, 


Nos. 21 and 23 8S, Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Moon Flower. 


oF 
HENRY F. MICHELL, senate] HE MOON 
(Late with Henry A. Dreer.) Company 
Absolutely Pure. 1018 MARKET STREET. en Shrubs, Vines, 
Your { 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. A very lenge stock of Syme ant Garden tnple- = i one Small Fruits. 
lighest of all in leavening strength.— ee 


ustrated Catalogue Free. 
, “THE WM. H. MOON CO, 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. tattle veene “Morrisville, Pa 


Royal Baking Powder Company, DENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


1244 N. Ninth Street. This Company furnishes aLL DesrrasLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 

: . n ee at actual Net Cost. It is Purnety Murua; has Asserts of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 

Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. SuRP.uvs of over Two and a HatF Mituions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


How to know? Old gardeners eay that The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


I, 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
reed INSURES Letom Gua pian eos fe assic hee ComMITTES RE SSVER AGENT, EtG” ADMINIS- 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


Presiden: YR WE R. aL asurance Depa . wire Pit AS View Putten oe Actuary 
TING; Bits Poul nsurance Department, JOSEP. HBROOK Lt cer, 
LOU. : GRhoer, ay F 


Assistant Actuar’, DAVID G. ALSO 


proof When grown THAT een ey for Pear, Plum, Apple, Nut, and all other 
serene Te ene your ae Trees of the best. Also the finest and best Strawberries, 
is ours. BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL and Choice Small Fruits. Write for our ae 1894. 
for 1se4e 72 pages, telis all about the Best You will be interested . a Big 4 Jr. and Frost Proof 


Seeds that Grow. The newspapers call it the ae m4 * RS NURSERY co., 
Leading American Seed Catalogue. Yours . Rogers, Manager. Sex 2 Moorestown, N,d 
free for the asking if you plant seeds, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. ,| Dreer’ Ss “Reli f able Seeds 


Have been on pao Oy the most critical —_— for over haffacentury. They are sure te grow, true te 
name, and will save you money onde isappointment if sown in the Garden, Farm, or Greenhouse. 


nis ts whe gear for ECONOMY IN THE GARDEN. 


Send two stam getting 
the best only. and BULBS, ay ones 
tes on cover. 


escri! 
@ip.ons in cultivating, is richly illustrated in addition to large 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


arket Gardener, will 
_ EST Vegetables and 


arden. Our MONEY 
Factoay, Marva Pornt, 1908 Beleca ANUAL explains how it is 


FERTILIZERS | ie ehcet a eaten 
eee Noe tee et FLAVORI NG EXTRACTS 


farming. We aim to supply the de- | We manufacture only one quality, and that always 
mand with goods that will return | PERFECTLY PURE 


° o ; : | These Extracts are put up in Bottles containing 2o0z., 40z., 8o0z., pints, and quarts 
profitable results, and our increasing | especially for family use. If your storekeeper does not keep them ’ 
yearly sales is convincing proof of send to us direct and we will supply you. 


the merit of our goods. — ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
We manufacture special goods for | Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Potatoes and for Corn. 


Write for full descriptive circular, giving STATE, COUNTY, Y¥, SCHOOL a CITY 
analyses of goods and testimonials. we te Investment with 


I. P. THOMAS & SON CO., , HF. NEWHALL IL, arson tact Ome 


9, 
2 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. YIELD EIGHT PER CENT. eee S eae eee Loan Association. Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 








